





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE CELESTIALS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue greatest social phenomenon of the present 
day is emigration ; and the myriads of the human 
race who are now precipitating themselves from 
one region of the world to another, rival in number 
and outvie in power even the countless hordes who 
from age to age, in early times, submerged the 
“ Time was, time 
is, and time shall be again,”’ was the oracular 
response of the Brazen Head of Friar Bacon ; and 
now the cycle of ages has brought round again the 


mighty empires of the South. 


emigrating era of mankind. But how different i 


the modern phenomenon from that which marked 
its track of yore in characters of blood and fire! 
In ancient times the flood of emigration rolled 
from the desert, but now from the heart of civiliza- 
tion ; then it dashed its barbaric waves against all 
that man, by long centuries of toil, had achieved 
in power and knowledge ; but now it diffuses itself 

aceably, everywhere spreading abroad the crown- 
ing knowledge to which our race has. hitherto 
attained; then its object was to plunder the 
wealth of man; now it is to develop the riches of 


nature. 


To the reflecting eye, the working of that 
mighty Hand that guides the world was never 
Is it 
needful to say why gold and emigration now 
stand out prominently as the moving impulses of 
Is it not evident that Europe is labor- 


more observable in human affairs than now. 


mankind ? 
ing in the throes of a mighty social experiment 


and that, unless it were relieved at this critical 
period of its starving and discontented masses, 
society itself would perish in the convulsion! 
And does not the attractive glitter of gold direct 
this Exodus, as the pillar of cloud and fire guided 
the Israelites of yore, away from the old seats of 
civilization into the desert places of the world, 
there to accomplish the divinely ordained mission 
of our race, to “replenish the earth and subdue 
it’? The age of gold, like the age of emigration, 
has again dawned upon the world; an age how 
different from that dreamed of by the poets! but 
an agency more grand and world-wide—more 
fraught with present changes and future blessings 
—than any which the poetic imagination has ever 
end first whispered to 


conceived. The golden le 
wondering ears on the hate of the Sacramento, 
has now filled the wide world with its fame. The 
golden apparition that first was seen standing, 


beckoning from afar, by the lone shores of the 
Pacific, has now drawn all men after it, and estab- 
lished an empire where four years ago there was a 
And what was the great design of this 


solitude. 
Californian discovery, but to empty the labor-mar- 
kets of the Eastern States of the Union in order to 
make room for the starving myriads of Ireland, 
who, in their turn, left an opening in the Emerald 
Isle for the energy and Protestantism of the Anglo- 
Saxons? It opened a ready asylum in the New 
World for the proscribed, ruined, or frightened 
refugees from the revolutions of Europe ; and, as 
if in anticipation of some still greater crises yet to 
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come, Australia, groaning under a plethora of new- 
found wealth, starving Croesus-like in the midst of 
her gold, cries aloud to Europe for men to till 
her fields, to tend her flocks, or to satiate their 
restless energies by the exploration of her fifteen 
hundred miles of auriferous mountains. That her 
call is already being answered, any one may see at 
a glance. What city of our own country but is 
now sending forth her hundreds, what town her 
tens, what village or hamlet of the land but has 
some family or individual bound for the land of 
promise? And, what is worthy of notice, the 
emigration-fever—like all fevers when they become 
epidemic—has now mounted from the lower classes 
to the higher ; and the same relief seems about to 
be affurded to our world of clerks and milliners, 
and better artisans, as has already relieved the 
pressure, and kept up the wages of our suffering 
asantry. 

There is one remarkable and significant fact con- 
nected with the recent gold-discoveries. They 
have all been made ‘‘in the uttermost parts of the 
earth,’’ and within the bosom or on the shores of 
an ocean of all others the least whitened by the 
sails or cheered by the presence of civilized man. 
Although abounding with islands and archipela- 
gos transcendent alike for beauty and productive- 
ness—where Nature has been enriching the soil by 
the fall of the leaf throughout five and forty centu- 
ries—where sun and breeze, wood and water, shore 
and sea, present endless prizes to the enterprise of 
civilization—no maritime power, no sea-loving 
people, has ever arisen upon the shores of the Pa- 
cificOcean. From the dawn of history, that longest 
of the earth’s sea-boards has sent forth no navy to 
explore and occupy, and reclaim the fertile isles 
and semi-continents which compose that sixth 
division of the globe which we now entitle Oceani- 
ca. Does it not seem as if those vast ocean-realms 
have been reserved by Providence until now, in 
order that they might become the empire of that 
free Anglo-Saxon race, which, cradled in a little 
island of the West, has come to throw its mighty 
arms around the whole world ? 

But Providence ever attains the greatest ends b 

the simplest means ; and the same agency of gold, 
which is so remarkably influencing the destinies 
of Europe, promises to accomplish a phenomenon, 
less important, it may be, but even more astound- 
ing, for the Asiatic world. The disasters resulting 
to China from its late war with us—the increase 
of taxes—the injury to commerce and employment 
in certain provinces of the empire—and the gen- 
eral unsettling of large masses of the ——- 
well as the partial infusion of European ideas in 
the maritime districts—have greatly broken up the 
apathy and stay-at-home spirit of the Celestials; 
and no sooner did news of the gold-discoveries 
reach Canton, than the mania seized upon them 
also; and the remarkable spectacle was witnessed 
of a nation which had k 


= itself apart from the 
rest of mankind since the deluge, coming forward 


to compete with its fellow-races for the spoils of 
the earth. The Hermit Nation came forth from 
its cell into the world, to wonder and be wondered 


* 
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at—but above all, to work, and to show that there 
is an industry and intelligence in the population 
of China which some even of the European nations 
would do well to acquire. 

** Quite a large number of the Celestials,’’ said 
a Californian — a year ago, ‘have arrived 
among us of late, enticed hither by the golden 
romance which has filled the world. Scarcely a 
ship arrives here that does not bring an increase 
to this worthy integer of our population; and we 
hear, by China papers, and private advices from that 
empire, that the feeling is spreading all through 
the sea-board, and, as a consequence, nearly all 
the vessels that are up for this country are so for 
the prospect of passengers. A few Chinamen have 
returned, taking home with them some thousands 
of dollars in Californian gold, and have thus given 
an impetus to the spirit of emigration from their 
fatherland which is not likely to abate for some 
years to come,” * 

Hitherto, the Chinese who left their own coun- 
try generally found their way in native vessels to 
Borneo, Siam, and the Straits, where their situa- 
tion has not always been safe or satisfactory, and 
their junk voyages almost invariably attended 
with great risk, as well from pirates of divers 
nations as from the common perils of the sea. 
Despite these difficulties, however, for several | 
years fms a large and rapidly increasing emigra- 
tion of Chinese laborers has taken place to different 





parts of the adjoining islands and countries, | 
amongst others, to Singapore—the emigration to | 
which dependency of the British crown was chiefly | 
conducted in the following singular manuer :— | 
The owner of a native junk engages with a number , 
of free but penniless Chinese to convey them to. 
Singapore, upon the understanding that, on their 
arrival at that port, they will each engage with 
such residents as are in want of servants or labor- | 
ers, to work for them for a certain period without | 
other remuneration than board and lodging, the | 
parties so engaging them paying as an equivalent | 
the amount of their passage-money from China ; | 
the length of fen -B thus freely, and on both | 
sides cheerfully, bargained for, being dependent on | 
the relative state of supply and demand, This) 
mode of obtaining labor by private enterprise has | 
proved quite successful, and has been carried on, | 
to some extent, for many years, with the sanction | 
of the British authorities, and to the satisfaction | 
and profit of shipowner, employer, and employed. | 

The reports of those Chinamen who first returned | 
from California to their own country, of the good | 
reception they had met with there, and of the = 
fect security of the voyage when made in the ships 
of the foreigners, gave an incalculable impulse to 
the emigration fever of the Celestials; and they 
are now finding their way, in great and increasing 
numbers, not only to California, but to Australia, 
Cuba, and our West India colonies. To these 
latter, a supply of labor suited to a tropical climate 
is a desideratum of primary importance, if we 
would not see those magnificent islands irremedi- 
ably relapse, as they are fast doing, into a state 
of wilderness—and of such labor China is both 
willing and anxious to yield an unlimited supply. 
An experiment to test the practicability of import- 
ing Chinese laborers into Cuba was made about 
four years ago, when there were introduced into 
Havana 581 Coolies from Amoy—638 having 
embarked there, and 57 having died on the passage 
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and in quarantine. These laborers were distrib- 
uted among various planters as apprentices, 
receiving four dollars each amonth. At the com- 
mencement, several of the masters were dissatis- 
fied with them, but experience soon proved their 
value ; and, recently, a number of the most intelli- 
gent proprietors in Cuba, consulted by the local 
authorities, declared that they had found the 
Chinese in their service ‘‘ laborious, robust—almost 
as much so as the best Africans—more intelligent, 
and sufficiently docile, under good management.’’ 
They, moreover, expressed themselves desirous that 
emigration should be encouraged, and ready to 
take a certain number into their employment ; 
and some of them deem it quite possible to culti- 
vate their properties with Chinese exclusively. In 
consequence, a contract has been made a few 
months ago by an English house (Syme, Muir 
& Co., of Amoy) to introduce eight thousand Cool- 
ies into the island, and the entire number is by 
this time subscribed for—the planters engaging to 
pay the importers at the rate of 125 dollars a 

ead—the Coolies to be one for eight 
years, and to receive four dollars a month each 
during the time of their service. We understand 
that there is every prospect of such emigration 
assuming a permanent and increasing character, 
and one of the best informed of our English firms 
(W. P. Hammond & Co., of London) entertain 
‘* great hopes that the docility and usefulness of 
the free agricultural laborers of the Province of 
Fokhien, in China, will be the means at no distant 
time of entirely superseding slavery in the great 
island of Cuba.” 

A desire to avail themselves of a similar arrange- 
ment has already been evinced by the planters in 
British Guiana, and in other of the West India 
colonies ; and the avidity with which the Chinese 
would embrace such an opportunity of honest 
industry, may, perhaps, be best evidenced by the 
following extract from the private letter, dated in 
March last, of a British merchant settled at 
Amoy :— 

We have just despatched a vessel with 410 laborers 
for Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. They were all fine, 
strong, able-bodied young men, engaged for three te 
five years at three dollars per month, with food, &c., 
for men, and at two to two-and-a-half dollars per 
month for boys. 

The only sorrowful parties were those whom we 
were compelled to reject from disease or deformity. 
These we placed a distinguishing mark upon, but this 
they removed, and presented themselves for selection 
three or four times. We were obliged to send them 
from alongside in hundreds, and the last day the 
rush was so great we thought they would have almost 
taken the vessel from us. This demand for labor is 
a most providential thing for this province, the pov- 
erty and destitution of which is incredible. 


Here, then, we have, on the one hand, a starv- 
ing population of Celestials craving for —. 
ment, and, on the other, valuable estates capable 
of adding to the wealth of the British Empire by 
the production of immense quantities of sugar, 
cotton, coffe, &c., almost going out of cultivation, 
and their formerly affluent proprietors praying for 
the very labor which is so earnestly asking for 
employment ; and is it possible that prejudice or a 
mistaken philanthropy will be allowed to step in 
and prevent the interchange of benefits so mutually 
desirable? We cannot think it. Any one who 
does not believe in the Voltairian doctrine that the 





* Daily Alta Californian, May 12, 1851. 


world is ruled by Chance, must be struck with the 
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cheering coincidence that this very period, when, 
for the first time, the final extinction of the African 
slave-trade seems almost within our reach, should 
be the season at which Providence is throwing 
open to the world the immense supplies of labor 
which for thousands of years it has heen rearing 
secluded in a distant corner of Asia. China Proper 
and its dependencies contain some three hundred 
and sixty millions of inhabitants—considerably 
above one-third of the whole population of the 
ylobe—and could furnish, out of its mere floating 
population, a much larger number of free laborers 
than the whole west coast of Africa could furnish 
of slaves. Moreover, an immense proportion of 
the Chinese contrive to exist only by means of the 
most hard and unflagging labor—living from hand 
to mouth, and devouring everything, however un- 
clean in our eyes, which can conduce to the keep- 
ing together of soul and body. A bud season. or 
an overflowing of their canals and rivers, reduces 
millions to absolute starvation, from which all the 
efforts of the Imperial Government are insufficient 
to extricate them—myriads perishing, from such 
causes, every fourth or fifth year. It is a work, 
then, of pure benevolence to both the Chinaman 
and the Negro, if you can at once relieve the hun- 
ger of the former and preserve the freedom of the 


latter—if you can convey the one to those fields | 


of remunerative industry which are to him a Para- 
dise, and retain the other in his cherished deserts, 
from which there is so little temptation to remove 
him. 

Australia is another field to which Chinamen 
have begun to flock, and where their services are 
almost equally desirable. They have a most acute 
scent for anything in the shape of money, and the 
temptation of the auriferous Blue Mountains of 
Sydney was more than Chinese nature could re- 
sist. ‘In the Australian intelligence contained in 
the Times of tne 19th March last, we read, that 
‘* many cargoes of Chinamen have been sent for, 
and one shipload had just arrived. They will be 
employed at good wages as shepherds, while thou- 
sands of honest families in England are yearning 
for the means of procuring the same advantage, 
and that, not as paupers, but with a feeling that 
they would faithfal y make repayment.’’ The 
hardship to our own countrymen so correctly ex- 
pressed by the Times is now freatly removed, by 
the steps recently taken to facilitate their passa 
to the sheep-walks and gold-fields of our Antarctic 
possessions ; and no one can doubt their great 
a erm to the Chinese—not, perhaps, in patient 
industry and thriftiness, but in most of the quali- 
ties which characterize a good subject and citizen 
in a free state. 

Australia, with her unrivalled stores of the 
meng» metals, is certain, ere long, to receive a 

rge influx of those roving Celestials; but at 
present it is in the Eldorado of California that they 
are to be seen in the greatest numbers and to the 
best effect. The latest intelligence from China 
shows that the fame of the American gold-region 
has already become widely diffused throughout the 
south-eastern provinces of China. ‘ During the 

t month,’’ says a letter dated from Canton on 
the 27th of March last, ‘‘ there has been not a lit- 
tle excitement among people connected with for- 
eigners, and who have means of learning anything 
of the ‘ gold hills,’"—more especially among those 
whose acquaintances in California have described 
the advantages of the country, or, on returning to 





China, have spread the report of their good fortune. 
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Letters from Chinese in San Francisco and further 
in the —— have been circulated through all 
this part of the province ; and the accounts of the 
successful adventurers who have returned would, 
had the inhabitants possessed the means of paying 
their way across, have gone far to depopulate con- 
siderable towns. The number of men that have 
gone, and that are now preparing to embark, is so 
considerable, and the employment which has been 
thus unexpectedly afforded to shipping, at a mo- 
ment of great depression of freights, is so remark- 
able, that we have no doubt the subject will excite 
the attention of all who are interested in the trade 
of the East.’’ The writer then gives a detailed 
list of the ships despatched from Hong-Kong, 
Macao, and Whampoa, with Chinese engers, 
between the Ist of January and the 27th of March 
this year; and another list of vessels which had 
not then sailed, but which were under engagement 
to go—with the number of men taken by each. 
The total number of emigrants gone and going 
amounts to 16,807, which, taking the average pas- 
sage-money at forty dollars a-head, would give a 
passenger-freightage of 672,280 dollars. The total 
number of ships gone and going was sixty, of 
which one half had sailed before the date of the 
letter. The details which accompany this state- 
ment leave no doubt of its accuracy, and it is still 
further corroborated by the last letter of the Times’ 
correspondent, dated San Francisco, May 2, which 
states that immigrants “are continually arriving 
in batches of 500) to 1000 in every vessel from 
China, and 10,000 are ready to come forward in a 
fleet of merchantmen from Canton and other 
ports.”” 

One circumstance connected with this Chinese 
emigration to California, is peculiarly favorable to 
the carrying trade between these two countries— 
namely, that the men who emigrate intend to 
return, and will probably go to and fro. In no 
case, as yet, have Chinese families removed from 
the country, and all the social habits and national 
feelings of that people are opposed to such a step. 
Almost without exception the emigrants are adult 
males, and their purpose is simply to gain some- 
thing, by their her in California, with which to 
return to their native country. It is thus that 
emigration begins in all countries. The young 
and strong, the restless and buoyant, are the class 
to whom the aids and comforts of home are least 
necessary, and on whom its ties hang lightest. It 
is amongst them, accordingly, that the first emi- 
grants are found ; but seldom do even they, on 
embarking, resign the prospect of revisiting the 
land of their birth and the home of all that the 
heart holds dearest. Even when such pioneers of 
civilization were the bold sons of-our own land, and 
when the region they steered for was the distant 
antipodal settlements of New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, how few of them went out otherwise than 
with the view of accumulating a hard-won com- 

tency, and returning with it to spend his after- 

ife amidst the merry “ homes of England.” 
majority of them failed, indeed, and remained in 


A. 


the land of their adoption ; but the recollection of © 


our readers will, we doubt not, fully corroborate 


our statement when we say, that it is only within . 


the last few years—and, more peculiarly, since the 


monetary and commercial difficulties of 1847—that » 
whole families have begun to forsake our shores,-. 


or that the mass of our emigrants have gone forth 


with the resolution of never again setting foot. 


upon the soil of Britain. 
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As it has been with us, so will it, in good time, | lished in that we on the 18th ult., states 
he with the Chinese. Once the tide of emigration that the assumed evil which the Chinese inflict 
has set in steadily and strongly, in any country, | upon California is, the carrying away nearly all 
men throw themselves into the stream as into a the gold which they amass, without any commen- 
Lethe—become oblivious of the past and all its surate expenditure in the country; and that the 
enchaining associations, and think only of the governor has thought fit to address a special 
future and of the land whither they are going. | message on the subject to the legislature. The 
‘The Chinaman reverences his Sycee silver as heart- ' argument for the expulsion of the Chinamen is 
ily as the Yankee worships the ‘“ almighty dol- | founded on the narrowest principles, and will soon 
lar ;’’? and the inducements for him to exchange , be reversed ; for, whatever may be the interest of 
his own-densely-peopled country for the gold-pro- | the Americans to expel them from the mines, for 
ducing region of California are manifest and mani- | the sake of the gold, it is still more their interest 
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fold. If we contrast the gains of laborers, me- 
chanics, and miners in California, with the wages 
received by the same classes in China, the dispar- 
ity in favor of the former is prodigious. In Jan- 
uary last, the wages of day-laborers at San Francisco 
— at ‘ five to eight dollars per day, or one dol- 
ar 


class now emigrating to San Francisco would not 
be more than four or five dollars a month. In 
other words, a day’s work in California would earn 
equal to a month’s wages in China! In such cir- 
cumstances, unless some unforeseen difficulty should 
arise, there is little prospect of any diminution in 
the Chinese emigration across the Pacific. Ac- 
eustomed to the simplest mode of living, having 
few wants, and moreover actuated by the strongest 
passions for gain, it is probable that success will 
continue to attend them in the Western Eldorado ; 
and, so long as the rates of wages there continue 
high, and toleration is extended to them by the 
jealous and domineering Americans, we see nothing 


r hour ;”’ whilst on the Canton side of the | 
Pacific, the earnings of a man belonging to the 


to keep them in the country, in order that, b 
cheapening labor, they may give to gold an a 
i ditional value. Moreover, not to mention the in- 
direct advantages of this immigration in extending 
| the commercial relatiohs of California with China, 
there falls to be considered the direct benefit to 
American shipping afforded by their passage- 
money ; the money they expend in rents, purchase 
of land, and building of houses ; the taxes which 
| they pay, the large sums contributed by them to 
‘the custom-house in duties upon imported goods ; 
ithe cost of their outfit for the campaign in the 
| mines, and the travelling fare they pay in getting 
| transported to diggings. 

But the Chinese know what they are about as 
well as most men, especially where money is in 
| question ; and, accordingly, through some of their 
spokesmen, among whom a Celestial rejoicing in 
'the name of Hab-Wa is chief, have published a 
letter in reply to the governor's message. ‘* Hah- 
| We and his friends’ letter,”’ says the Times’ cor- 
respondent, ‘‘is a most excellent production and 


to check the emigration movement in that direc- | full of sly humor. They tell the governor that in 
tion. | their country all great men are /earned men, and 

Since the above was written, news has arrived | that a man’s rank is just according to his educa- 
from California which, for the moment, gives ajtion. The inference is obvious, that the governor, 
new complexion to affairs, by informing us that | being a great man by virtue of his high office, 
the Americans have grown jealous of the money- | must of course be also a ‘learned’ man. This is 
making Chinese, and are commencing a species of | a severe hit. There is another, of a more generic 
proscription against them. ‘The Marysville Herald, | character. ‘We do not deny that many Chinese 
of 4th May, states that a meeting of miners had |tell lies; and so do many Americans, even in 
been held in that town, at which it was resolved, | courts of justice.’ Hab-Wa evidently thinks the 
that ‘‘ whereas large numbers of foreigners, and | latter failing something worse than a * white lie.’ 


Chinese especially, are overrunning and occupying 
a large portion of the mining lands in this vicin- 
ity, to the injury and disadvantage of American 
citizens; and whereas we hold that the mincral 
lands of California by right should belong to and 
be held solely by American citizens, therefore ’’ no 
Chinaman was to be thenceforth allowed to hold 
any mining claim in the neighborhood. And 
from a letter in the Sacramento Union, of date 
May 2, we learn that ‘‘ the excitement in regard 
to the Chinese is rapidly extending along the 
banks of the North Fork of the American river, 
and daily expulsions are taking place. This morn- 
ing some sixty Americans ranged down the river 
some four miles, driving off two hundred—quietly 
removing their tents, strictly respecting their per- 
sons and property—except in one instance, when 
a Celestial seemed inclined to be obstreperous, his 
‘cradle’ was thrown into the river. The same 
company intend to proceed en masse to Horseshoe 
Bar this afternoon, to concert measures with the 
miners there to ‘ start’ some four hundred located 
at that place. A band of music is engaged to ac- 
company the expedition! Nearly all of the eighty 
thousand or ninety thousand American miners are 
fully determined to submit no longer to have the 
public lands robbed of their only treasure.”’ 

The letter of the Times’ correspondent, pub- 


| The tenor of this letter has turned the tide a good 
deal in favor of the Celestials, and it is sincerely to 
be hoped that the prejudice against them will soon 
dig away.” 

he  ——— of the Chinese who have settled 
in various parts of the Indian Archipelago, seems 
to vary from peaceful to turbulent according to the 
rule they are under; but we believe our readers 
| will peruse with interest the following creditable 
testimonial to their conduct, and highly amusing 
description of their habits, in California : 








‘*Through their chief here, and their agent, Mr. 
Woodworth,’’ says a San Francisco journal, ‘* they 
have got possession of a large tract of land on the 
Moquelumne, which they have commenced cultivat- 
ing, and are fast settling it. They are among the 
most industrious, quiet, patient people among us. 
Perhaps the citizens of no nation, except the Ger- 
mans, are more quiet and valuable. They seem tv 
live under our laws as if born and bred under them, 
and already have commenced an expression of their 
preference by applying for citizenship, by filing their 
intentions in our courts. What will be the extent of 
the movement now going on in China and here, is not 
easily foreseen. We shall undoubtedly have a very 
large addition to our population ; and it may not be 
many years before the halls of Congress are graced 





by the presence of a long-queued Mandarin sitting. 
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voting, and speaking beside a Don from Santa Fé, 
and Kanaker from Hawaii. 

** While writing the above, a letter from a Chinese 
at home toa China ‘boy’ in this country has been 
shown us by Mr. Gregory, and it will be forwarded 
by his express to its destination at the Indian Gulh, 
where its celestial recipient is digging gold, and will 
feel himself happy by the news from home. Many 
letters pass to and fro between China and California ; 
and at each departure of ships for the Celestial Em- 
pire, its children here send off to their friends beyond 
the Pacific, great numbers of California papers. It 
may be seen from this how intercourse is increasing 
and knowledge extending. The day of fencing the 
world and information out of China has forever pa: 
away. The glitter of our gold has passed the gates 
of the cousin of the sun and the moon, and the dis- 
ciples of Confucius are coming, and have come, to 
qualify his philosophy with the wisdom of Washing- 
ton and the utility of Franklin. 

**Gradually their wooden shoes give way to the 
manufactures of Lynn, and kindle a fire for barbecu- 
ing a rat dinner. The long queue eventually passes 
away before the tonsorial scissors, and stuffs a saddle 
or is woven into a lariat. The yard-wide nankeen 
unmentionables are found unsuited to our windy 
climate and neater fashions, and are succeeded by a 
much better fit. Hats and other American garments 
succeed ; and soon the chief distinction consists in 
the copper color, the narrow angular eyes, the pecu- 
liar gibberish, and beardless faces. When these na- 
tional costumes shall have passed away, national 
prejudices, whether of politics, morals, or religion, 
are pretty certainly on their road to amalgamation. 
The ‘China boys’ will yet vote at the same polls, 
study at the same schools, and bow at the same altar, 
as our own countrymen.’’* 


The anniversary of Washington’s birth (22d of 
February) isa great day in California, as it de- 
servedly is in other parts of the Union; and from 
a chit-chat letter of a Philadelphian settled at San 
Francisco, we give an amusing account of the part 
which long-tailed Celestials took in this year’s 
ceremonial, which seems to have been quite a 
World's Fair sort of thing : 


All countries and ages were represented in the 
ceremonies of the day. Scarcely had the French, 
Spanish, and Hebrew societies passed from the view, 
before some two hundred Celestials, or, as their ban- 
ner termed them, ‘* China Boys of San Francisco,’’ 
came before the admiring gazer. To describe their 
appearance fully is out of the question. Preceded by 
their mandarins and a band of music, straggling and 
evidently amused with their position, came this large 
delegation of our most orderly and industrious citi- 
zens. Long tails and short tails, plaited and falling 
down the back from beneath the fancy East Indian 
felt or straw hat—white, blue, green, red, yellow, and 
every imaginable color of pantaloons, some loose and 
only to the knees, the nether part of the limb covered 
with a long nankeen stocking, and others made tight 
to the form and fitting closely, by the aid of strings, 
to the Chinese shoe. Many other characteristics 
might I mention, but no single one excited the risi- 
bilities of the concourse of spectators more than the 
music. Seated in an express wagon were six musi- 
cians, playing tunes which to them seemed most soul- 
stirring, although to us most heart-rending. One air 
(if so it may be called) was martial, and its efficacy 
in peace or war must be about the same as the sounds 
produced by a stick with smooth surface rubbed 
across one with the edges notched. 


Of this truly remarkable race, which has thus, 
in these “ latter days,” begun to diffuse its myriads 


* Daily Alta Californian, May 12, 1851. 
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over the world, it is mortifying to think how little 
we know with certainty. it is an opinion univer- 
sal among all who have actually been in China, 
that ‘* people at home know nothing of it, except 
its tea and silk, its porcelain, japan, and ivory 
wares. Of the people, the country, the govern- 
ment or its policy, from Parliament and the min- 
istry downwards, they know less than the Chinese 
do of the English ;”"—a sweeping assertion, not 
readily to be swallowed by John Bull, but one 
which the Great Exhibition of last year served 
rather to corroborate than refute. The products 
of China, indeed, occupied a by no means insignifi- 
cant place in that marvellous collection, but they 
consisted chiefly of articles drawn from private 
collections, with which our home public was 
already pretty familiar. To this, however, at the 
ceremonial of the opening, there was one illustri- 
ous exception—a living product of China set off b 
its manufactures, which, next to Royalty herself, 
proved the greatest attraction on that ever-memo- 
rable day. Now, who was this Celestial cynosure 
of alleyes? Was he a mandarin of the red but- 
ton or of the blue? How many little packets of 
ginseng had he been complimented with by the 
old emperor? Or had he ever been permitted the 
rare distinction of riding on horseback within the 
precincts of the imperial palace? Finally, had he 
ever been presented with a three-eyed peacock’s 
feather, that ne plus ultra of Celestial celebrity, or 
with a pavonian feather with any eyes at all? 
Not he !—he was no other than a coolie or artisan, 
who had been playing the part of a mandarin on 
board the Chinese junk in the Thames—or, as some 
of the newspapers styled it, the ‘ Jmperial junk 
Keying”’—and who, like a pig in rich trappings, 
had impudently thrust himself upon the élite of 
nations mois within the fairy-like walls of 
the Crystal Palace! The novelty of the sight, his 
droll deportment and bizarre costume, naturally 
enough excited the liveliest interest of the general 
audience ; but sundry effronteries were perpetrated 
by him for which any less celestial visitor would 
have been put in the stocks, and an amount of 
gullibility displayed by the London journals for 
which we did not give them credit. It was pro- 
voking enough to see so venerable and illustrious a 

rsonage as the ‘“‘ Great Duke” duped by this 
impudent Chinese, and that even around the Queen 
of England there was no one sufficiently informed 
to save her from being imposed upon ; but it was 
supremely absurd and inexcusable on the part of 
the first-class newspapers to speak, and that 
editorially, of ‘* the Mandarin Heshing,’’ ‘“ the 
Chinese gentleman in full native costume,’’ ‘ his 
Excellency the Mandarin,’ ‘“ the Chinese Com- 
missioner, attended by his Secretary,’’ ‘* the Illus- 
trious Foreigner,” ‘* the Representative of the vast 
empire of China,”’ and such-like grandiloquent and 
hypothetical titles. And yet we find one of these 
same leading morning papers commencing its notice 
of the Chinese department of the Exhibition with 
the self-satistied assurance that ‘* with no forcign 
country are the English more familiar than with 
China!”’ Truly, as saith the poet, 


Where ignorance is bliss ’t is folly to be wise. 


Without stopping to depict the other note- 
worthy specitnens of the ** Celestials abroad,’’ with 
which we are acquainted—namely, to use the 
words of the Canadian Patriot, “‘ a Chinese Lady, 
said to be the daughter of a Canton mandarin of 
the third class, her maid-servant, her musical pre- 
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ceptor, and his daughter and son,’’ who were being 
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exhibited to large crowds, a few months ago, in the 
St. Lawrence Hall of Toronto—who *‘ sung several 
songs in the Chinese language, and performed sev- 
eral pieces of music on a variety of Chinese instru- 
ments’’—who had ‘learned to speak English 
sufficiently to make themselves understood’’ but 
had unhappily picked up ‘ a low, vulgar Yankee 
slang,” doubtless from “ the American gentleman 
who accompanied and described them,” but a 
variety of whose statements were “ not to be relied 
on.’’? Without stopping, we say, to tell anything 
more about this interesting quintet, on the strength 
of whose appearance the editor of the Patriot pro- 

d ‘* to write two or three articles upon China,” 
we think it time to conduct our readers to the 
home of this interesting people, and venture upon 
a word or two about the Flowery Land ourselves. 
We have seen its “‘ black-haired myriads” very eager 
and resolute in pushing their fortunes abroad, and 
it is not unnatural that we should now desire to see 
something as to how matters are going on amongst 
them at home. As our remarks in this article 
refer only to the present, and not to the philosophy 
of the past, it is needless for us to comment on the 
remarkable phenomenon which China exhibits in 
the history of the world—of a people working out 
for themselves, in the earliest times, a civilization 
independent of all foreign aid, and adhering to it 
so steadfastly that, comparatively, at least, though 
not actually, it has remained unaltered until now. 
Whatever changes there have been in the political 
administration of the empire, there has been none 
in the theory of government, which regards the 
sovereign and people in the light of father and 
children. To do the Celestial Emperors justice, 
the great majority of them endeavor to fufil their 
heavy parental duties to the best of their abilities. 
But only consider what it is to be the father of 
some three hundred and sixty millions of human 
beings! Such a potentate, we should think, can 
scarcely have 2 moment of even ordinary satisfac- 
tion. A deficiency of the circulating medium, a 
bad season, an inundation, an epidemic, and such 
like miseries, are ever turning up to disturb his 
peace of mind, and literally “set him to his 
prayers.”” Old Taou-kwang, the late emperor, 
was quite a pattern in this respect. ‘* He was ab- 
sent on no festive occasion,’’ says Mr. Gutzlaff,* and 
in China festive and religious are synonymous adjec- 
tives ; ‘‘ and especially when threatened calamities 
seemed to be near at hand, he was very careful in 
the performance of his duties. If no rain had 
fallen for many months, he might be seen in sack- 
cloth, like a common penitent, approaching the 
idols, imploring them to look down upon the nation 
for whom he interceded. He went through the 
regular fastings and preparations ; and, not to be 
‘behind, he often appeared at the altar to perform 
the duties of a high priest.’” One may smile at 
these things ; but it is a lesson even for Christians 
of all degrees, to see a heathen potentate over- 
whelmed in cares, and burdened with the turmoil 
-of a constant and all-important occupation, yet 
always finding time and heart for those rites and 
austerities by which he hopes to please Heaven 
and benefit his people. 

No one will wonder at the emigrating spirit now 
alive in China, when he is informed that the most 
common evils to which the Celestials are subject is 
that crowning misery, starvation. The population 


* Life of Taou-kwang. By the late Rev. C. Gutzlai. 
London : 1852. 
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is extremely dense ; the means of subsistence, in 
ordinary times, are seldom above the demand; 
and, consequently, the least failure of the rice- 
crop produces utter wretchedness amongst hun- 
dreds of thousands of the people. Dreadful dis- 
orders, in such circumstances, arise, which even 
the strongest government would be inadequate to 
repress. A ‘total change seems to take place in 
the peaceful nature of the people, and many a pa- 
tient laborer turns fiercely upon his rich neighbor, 
to plunder his substance. ‘* No one,’’ says Gutz- 
laff,* ‘can have any idea of the anarchy which, 
on such oceasions, ensues, and the utter demoral- 
ization of the people. Yet, as soon as relief is 
afforded, and a rich harvest promises fair, the 
spirit of order again prevails, and outrages are put 
a stop to. The peoplé then combine, arm them- 
selyes, and proceed in thousands to catch maraud- 
ers like wild beasts. No mercy is shown cn such 
oceasions, and the mandarins, on aecount of their 
weakness, cannot interfere.’’ This is just a very 
effective species of Lynch law ; and it is not a lit- 
tle instructive to remark how this system has 
arisen alike in the United States and in China— 
amidst the youngest of the Anglo-Saxon, and the 
oldest of the Mongolian branches—from the same 
cause; namely, the weakness of the executive 
government. 

Owing to the geographical peculiarities of China, 
one of the most frequent causes of famine is the 
overflowing of its great rivers. Three years ago, 
Mr. Wade informs us,f the Yellow river and the 
Yangtse-keang burst their embankments, and in- 
undated to a frightful extent the level country 
through which they flow, and which is the very 
garden of China, ‘ The rains have been falling 
for forty days,’’ says a memorial to the emperor, 
‘¢ until the rivers, and the sea, and the lakes, and 
the streams, have joined in one sheet over the 
land for several hundred i, [three /is are equal to 
one English mile,] and there is no outlet by which 
the waters may retire.” In the province of Hupih 
alone, says the Padre Marzetti, a district two 
hundred and thirty miles long by eighty broad 
was under water, and in two of its larger cities 
the damage done amounted to between three and 
four millions sterling. Woo-chang-foo, the capi- 
tal of the province, ** fared no better ;’’ while the 
smaller towns fared infinitely worse; ten thou- 
sand people were destroyed, and domestic animals 
drowned in untold numbers; crowds even of .the 
first fumilies were begging bread, and (horror of 
horrors to the pious Celestials !) coffins were float- 
ing about everywhere on the face of the waters. 
Thus the loss of lives in this single province was 
equal to that by which we purchased the immortal 
victory of Waterloo. Such an inundation is too 
stupendous for the European mind adequately to 
comprehend its extent, and is said to have ex- 
ceeded any similar disaster in China within the 
memory of the present generation. 

The emperor and his court did their utmost to 
alleviate the wide-spread distress. Taxes were 
remitted, gratuitous distributions of grain made 
from the public stores, and subscriptions for the 
sufferers opened throughout the empire. Never- 
theless these appliances fell far short of remedying 
the evils, and many governors of provinces sought 
to conceal their incapacity by a timely resigna- 


* Life of Taou-kwang, 113. 

+ Notes on the Condition and Government of the Chinese 
Empire in 1849. 
Hong-Kong, 1850. 
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tion. ‘‘ Your servant,”’ says one styled Woo-wan- 
yung, in his memorial to the emperor, ‘has set 
up altars in all places ; and, followed by his sub- 
ordinates, has gone hither, and thither, sacrificing 
early and late, shedding bitter tears, and crying 
aloud for grief; but he has been unable to succor 
the afflicted.”” If he had been cutting drains and 
building dikes, it would have been more to the 
purpose. ‘* Shuddering and bewildered,’’ proceeds 
the luckless governor, humbly speaking of himself 
in the third person, “at his meals, he cannot 
swallow his food; during the night, as he hears 
the rain falling, he wanders about his dwelling. 
He knows not what measures to adopt, and heats 
his breast at his own incompetency.”’ This is all 
very fine ; but we think the rescript of the Vermil- 
ion pencil must have astonished him. The emperor 
very coolly writes back that ‘* Woo-wan-yung’s 
despatch is the extreme of stupidity, absurdity, 
and audacity! He has had the sense only to ac- 
cuse himself of a fault, but has not thought of 
discharging his duty to the utmost. If, whenever 
there were a season of difficulty, all those upon 
whom devolves the personal charge of our domin- 
ions were to act like Woo-wan-yung, what would 
become of the misery to which the myriads and 
tens of myriads of the black-haired race are ex- 
posed?’’ The luckless governor is then deprived 
of his button, but ordered to remain at his post— 
with the assurance, that, if he is successful, he 
may yet in some measure atone for his transgres- 
sion. ‘* But if it again appears,” says the em- 
peror, ‘‘ that he does not know how to exert him- 
self, and that his administration is, after all, so 
unsuccessful as to send the people wandering to 
the streams and ditches, [to drown themselves *] 
his crimes will of course be severely dealt with. 
When our word has once gone forth, the law fol- 
lows it ; and we shall assuredly not allow the least 
mercy to be shown him. ‘Tremble and attend! 
Respect this !”’ 

Old Taou-kwang was a sad miser. He could 
never be got to put his hands in his own pocket to 
pay his expenses; and, among other similar ec- 
centricities, he used to confer the repairing of his 
palaces, as a special mark of his regard, on some 
favored courtier! Inundations, accordingly, and 
such-like costly disasters, grieved him exceed- 
ingly ; so that he adopted the notable plan (but 
not very original one, either in China of in 
Europe) of raising money by sales of rank. The 
result of the measure has naturally been to in- 
crease the evil it was meant to cure. Mercenary 
or incompetent men got into the government of- 
fices, whose embezzleinents rendered fresh sales of 
rank necessary ; then more embezzlements ; and so 
the mischievous system goes on. To such an ex- 
tent is this selling of rank carried, that, on an 
average of the seven years preceding 1850, the 
money thus raised in Cheh-keang has annually 
amounted to upwards of £93,000 ; while the whole 
pay of the civil and military officers of that prov- 
ince only amounts to £100,000 ; so that more than 
nine-tenths of its expenditure (exclusive, however, 
of the sums for public works) has been made up 
by riches unfairly reaping the rewards of merit. 

Incapacity is thus very prevalent among the 
Chinese officials ; but, bad as this is, their corrup- 
tion and corruptibility is a still more formidable 
evil. Their main science of government seems to 
be—to give bribes to all above them, and to re- 
ceive bribes from all below them. In truth, the 
government offices, from Peking to Thibet, are one 
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vast hive of peculators. Take one province and 
one excise department as a sample. In Shan- 
tung the salt-tax should yield a fixed revenue of 
£40,000; but the arrears in 1849 amounted to 
nearly £30,000, of which £22,000 was interest 
due on collections from 1844 to 1848. ‘ An in- 
quiry, under the auspices of a high commissioner, 
resulted,’’ says Mr. Wade, ‘in the arrest of the 
gps vernor of the province, four ex-governors, 

is predecessors, and eight ex-directors of the 
Gabelle, accused of collusion with the salt-monop- 
olists, and general abuse of their trust. oe 
The minister of finance was also implicated.’ 
The governor of Shan-si was exiled in the early 
part of the same year, on account of the extortion 
of a relative of his, and others in the province ; 
but his misdeeds were so eclipsed by the rapacity 
of his successor, that he was recalled and pro- 
moted. Similar instances of peculation might be 
endlessly multiplied; and in a recent decree the 
emperor even threatened to send his lords of the 
treasury ‘‘ to the board of punishments, who will 
make strict inquiry, and, upon proof of the facts, 
award the proper penalties. Governors- 
general and governors guilty of previous conniy- 
ance at, or subsequent suppression of, such acts, 
shall be treated with the utmost rigor.’? In China, 
not even a transit of government goods from one 
place to another can take place, without those in 
charge making the most of their opportunity. 
Thus we learn that the supply of copper for the 
imperial mint, despatched in the beginning of 
1848 from Yun-nan in the south-west, had not 
reached Peking by the end of 1849!—the real 
cause of the delay being the avarice of the officials 
in charge, who profitably employed their leisure 
in laying fees upon such boats as they met or 
overtook, upon the — that they were obstruct- 
ing the passage of the government vessels, In- 
deed, so thoroughly national is this predilection 
for fraud and dishonesty, that an imperial proc- 
lamation offering a reward almost ulways closes 
with the assurance that government will keep 
faith—that it will not ‘‘ eat its words ;’’ and the 
issue of licenses, or the payment of a sum, is 
usually guaranteed to take place in open court, 
‘* to prevent any extortion on the part of the clerks 
and runners.’’ 

Although the whole of this vast empire uses the 
same character to express its ideas, and obeys the 
same sage in its institutions, still there is frequent 
collision and rebellion. Foreigners, who know 
nothing about the internal state of the country, are 
apt to imagine that there reigns lasting peace ; 
but nothing is more erroneous. Under the oppres- 
sion of the greedy mandarins, and other causes— 
such as dearth and demagogues—insurrections of 
villages, cities, and districts are of frequent occur- 
rence, without in any great degree affecting the 
stability of the government. In these cases, the 
destruction of property and the hostility of the 
people to their rulers (especially if these have been 
tyrants) is often carried to great excess, and in- 
stances are on record of the infuriated mob broil- 
ing their magistrates over a slow fire. On the 
other hand, the government, when victorious, 
knows no bounds to its cruelty, and the treatment 
of political prisoners is of the most shocking de- 
scription. Fear is the great parent of cruelty in 
all parts of the world, and it ought to be confessed 
that the mandarins have good grounds for —_ 
hensions. There is an immense Chinese rabble 
ready to seize every opportunity to commit ravages 
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upon industrious citizens, and to plunder the 
governmental stores ; and they never fail to do so 
whenever the attention of the mandarins is di- 
rected to the defence of the country, or when they 
are beaten in the field. ‘This was frequently ex- 
emplified during the war with this country ; for 
whenever our troops took a city, the mob complete- 
ly plundered the houses, taking away even doors 
cal window-frames. In the capital especially, 
there is an immense floating population of this 
abandoned character, which, like the classes dan- 
gereuses of Paris, require quite an army for their 
repression ; and one of the greatest apprehensions 
of the imperial government, when the British 
fleet cast anchor in the Peiho river, on whose 
banks Peking is situated, was, that the mob of the 
city would profit by the confusion, and would rise 
en masse the moment our forces arrived in the 
neighborhood. Another cause of alarm, doubtless, 
was, that the capture of the metropolis would have 
paralyzed the whole machinery of government 
throughout the empire. The political adininistra- 
tion of China, like that of France, is a centralized 
bureaucracy ; and the consequence in both coun- 
tries is the same—the party in possession of Paris 
and Peking being the virtual plone of the empires 
to which they belong. 

The Chinese have a saying in their language, 
that ‘‘ a mob of people is more dangerous than a 
troop of wild beasts ;” and their manner of dealing 
with these popular demonstrations is very curious ; 
the police have strict orders never to interfere, as 
they conceive that difficulties are more likely to 
arise from meddling, than benefits to accrue from 
suppressing them by force. ‘‘ There was an ex- 
traordinary instance of this at Canton, only a few 
years ago,’’ says Lord Jocelyn,* ‘* when the oppo- 
sition to the opium-trade first broke out. The 

ple refused to admit the soldiers to search their 
ouses, and, forming themselves into parties or 
trades, barricaded the streets. The government 
immediately gave in, and the military made no 
further attempts at the time.”’ ‘* Everybody who 
has travelled in China,”’ says Mr. Fortune,t 
‘“« knows that, wherever the natives are enterpris- 
ing and bold, they set the government at defiance, 
whenever it suits their purpos2 tv do so. For ex- 
ample, what can the government do, if the natives 
on the coast of Fokien—a bold and lawless race— 
choose to disobey its orders? Positively nothing. 
Even farther north, where the mandarins are more 
powerful—in Shanghae, for example—the Chin- 
chew men, as they are called, often fight pitched 
battles, with firearms, in the streets and in the 
open day; and the mandarins, with all their 
soldiers at their backs, dare not interfere. ‘The 
system of apprehension and punishment in such 
cases is so curious, that I must not omit to mention 
it. The belligerents are allowed to fight as long 
and as fiercely as they choose, and the soldiers 
never interfere ; but when the weakest side is over- 
wered, and probably a number of lives lost in 
the affray, they come down in great force, and 
seize and carry off to punishment the most defence- 
less ; and, in circumstances of this kind, they are 
not over-particular about seizing the most riotous, 
or those most implicated in the disturbances, pro- 
vided those they seize are the weakest and least able 
to resist.” 
We learn from the posthumous work of Gutzlaff, 


* Six Months with the Chinese Expedition. 
+ Three Years’ Wanderings in China. 
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already quoted, that the danger from these popular 
émeutes has greatly increased since the war. The 
attempts of the government to replenish the ex- 
hausted exchequer, by imposing heavier taxes, en- 
countered a most determined resistance from the 
people. The soldiers, who were ordered to enforce 
payment, were in most cases driven back, and the 
government was obliged at last to hush up the 
matter by effecting a compromise. This disastrous 
attempt hegat similar resistance in other parts of 
the country ; and the comparative disrespect into 
which the emperor and his mandarins had fallen, 
in consequence of their defeat by the ‘ barba- 
rians,”’ greatly augmented the boldness of the 
malcontents. ‘‘ Democratic assemblies, in which 
the rights of man were declared,’’ rose in many 
parts of the country. ‘The elders and gentry 
took the lead in this matter, and demanded that, 
in all measures in which the happiness of the peo- 
4 was concerned, they should & first consulted. 
f there was anything that did not suit their 
wishes, they instantly remonstrated ; and, if this 
proved ineff:ctual, they proceeded with an immense 
crowd to the government offices, and carried by 
force what was denied to courtesy.” 

In Canton and its environs a belief had prevailed 
that the populace could beat the barbanans, and 
permission was accordingly given to wear arms 
and organize a numerous militia. The leaders of 
this movement, however, either were, or soon be- 
came, demagogues, and began to hold monster 
meetings for political ends. In this emergency 
the characteristic policy of the Chinese government 
was manifested—which is, to adapt itself to cir- 
cumstances, and to yield, rather than put the 
supreme authority in jeopardy by firm resistance. 
Seeing the impossibility of stemming the popular 
current, many mandarins sided with the people, 
doubtless with the wise object of endeavoring to 
gain the direction of these dangerous movements. 
Every effort was made to rule by the masses, and 
to establish practically the truism, that the gov- 
ernment exists for the benefit of the people, not 
the people for the benefit of the government. This 
warded off any direct collision between the state 
and its subjects, but, as was to be expected, much 
anarchy arose in consequence of the weakening of 
the executive. In one ease ‘a prefect,’ says 
Gutzlaff, ‘ having beaten an innocent man in the 
streets, the sufferer appealed to his fellow-citizens, 
collected a crowd of more than ten thousand, and 
proceeded directly to the establishment of the ob- 


| noxious miundarin, which was burnt down, and 


razed to the ground; a declaration being made, 
that in such a manner would the sovereign people 
avenge themselves. The military were called out, 
but would not attack the people; and the govern- 
ment, utterly powerless, had to overlook the 
insult. . . Similar scenes of outrage and 
popular revenge occurred in many parts of China, 
and the ascendency of the populace daily increased. 
Men of the worst character, gifted with a glib 
tongue, put themselves at the head of the move- 
ment, and did incalculable mischief. ‘The man- 
darins were often obliged to buy off these dema- 
gogues, and to make their peace by very large and 
important concessions. Thus the whole state of 
society underwent a change, such as had never 
been anticipated. The people armed themselves, 
and paraded in large masses, ostensibly for the 
purpose of exterminating the robbers, but in 


reality to terrify the mandarins.”’ 
Is this ‘ somnolent”” China we are reading of, 
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or is it aleaf from the opening scenes of the 
French Revolution? The events are strangely 
alike in both cases, but the career of democracy 
in the two countries can never be alike. The 
French rose against a system and a class—the 
Chinese do neither. There are no castes, no 
privileged classes with them, and the mandarins 
and officials have risen from the common mass. 
It is the abuses of power only against which the 
Chinese protest, not against its form. They 
admire and venerate with their whole heart the 
governmental system of their country, which is not 
only associated with their whole past history, but 
which adapts itself admirably to the national 
spirit. It is no mere theoretical constitution, such 
as have lately been so much in vogue in Europe— 
it is a perfect embodiment of the Chinese predilec- 
tions in government, and has grown with the 
growth and strengthened with the strength of the 
people. Dynasties fall, but the constitution 
remains, and probably will remain as long as 
China is a united empire. The present executive, 
however, has been undergoing sundry rude 
shocks. ‘* Amidst all this turmoil,’’ says Gutz- 
laff, ‘‘ citizens and peasants turned politicians, 
and neglected their work; great poverty and 
misery were the consequences, and only a few, 
urged by sore experience, returned to their useful 
and profitable occupation. Favored by such cir- 
cumstances, large bands of robbers assembled, 
and committed terrible ravages upon the country ; 
indeed, they became at length so numerous and 
powerful as to set the government at defiance, and 
~ make the forces brought against them contempti- 

e.”? 

Such calamities befalling the empire have 
induced many writers to speculate on its speedy 
disruption and downfall. In these anticipations 
we cannot concur, and incline much rather to the 
opinion more maturely formed, two and a half 
years ago, by Mr. Wade, our Assistant Chinese 
Secretary at Hong Kong. Justly attaching much 
importance to the pernicious influence of the sales 
of rank in undermining the strength of the imperial 
government, he says :— 


This error is always quoted as a chief one amongst 
those that have led to the downfall of previous dynas- 
ties ; and its magnificent injustice, and necessarily 
increasing mischief, joined with the poverty of the 
exchequer, and consequent recurrence to so disastrous 
* remedy, apparently more often than of old, incline 
us to apply to the state the words of its great philos- 
opher, spoken of himself a few days before his 
death :— 

The mountain is crumbling, 
The strong beam is yielding. 


Still, widely as the grievance must be felt, it may 
be long ere the outcry against it be sufficiently gen- 
eral to menace the security of the present line ; the 
difficulties of intercommunication are great, news of 
all kinds travel slowly, and the propagation of writ- 
ten opinion, save in placards, which only effect an 
immediate neighborhood, seems less a habit with this 
people than with any who have the command of a 
press. The selfishness of clanship is also opposed to 
a community of feeling ; a district or province is not 
supposed to be much interested in the oppression or 
affliction of the one adjoining it, as was shown in our 
invasion in 1842; and the inhabitants of many a 
country-side wage real and endless war with their 
nearest neighbors. A revolution would transfer the 
present form of government to other hands, as the 
Chinese are unacquainted with the nature or merits 
of any other, and complain neither of the present 
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mode of government, nor of the laws, in which they 
are not stated to discern any defect, but simply of the 
abuse of the latter. There is, at all events, no gen- 
eral expression of dissatisfaction at this, or any other 
measure now in force ; and, notwithstanding all that 
is here assumed to be evidence of the empire’s decay, 
there is not, as yet, to be detected any prognostic 
of its immediate dissolution. Its sovereign neither 
contemplates nor attempts any act of aggression, such 
as that of the latter monarchs of the Ming, the strife 
ensuing upon which, after the struggle of half a cen- 
tury, seated his ancestor upon their throne. In 
Peking, the Paris of his dominions, he maintains a 
large army, by various ties affected towards him 
rather than to any Chinese aspirant to the crown. 
He has been at pains to conciliate his Mahommedan 
colonies [in the west] two years since again in rebel- 
lion, but now on better terms with his border subjects, 
and returning to their allegiance. The pirates, 
whose presence in the south has moved some at home 
and abroad to prophesy the speedy downfall of his 
dynasty, have risen, it is true, from the command of 
a few vessels to that of a formidable fleet in the last 
four or five years ; but they have never taken a place 
of political importance, and the remnant that escaped 
our men-of-war last autumn have tendered their sub- 
mission, and are dismissed to their homes.—(P. 90- 
92.) 


On the 25th of February, 1850, a few weeks 
after the above opinion was expressed, the Emperor 
Taou-kwang died, after a reign of nearly thirty 
years, and was succeeded by a son not quite twenty 
years old. The immature age of the new emperor 
was not a favorable cireumstance at a period so 
critical ; and he has not since shown much wisdom 
in dismissing from his counsels such men as Key- 
ing and Muchangah, who were the long chosen 
ministers and friends of his father. His reign 
hitherto has been a troubled one. In a month or 
two after his accession, the province of Kwangse, 
west of Canton, became the theatre of a rebellion 
against the imperial authorities; and the leader 
was said to have the disposal of fifty thousand 
men, and to display banners inscribed with ** Ex- 
termination to the Tartar, and restoration of the 
Ming (or native) Dynasty.’’ The mountainous 
country occupied by the rebels is naturally so 
strong, that they seem able to retire at will into 
positions where they can set the government forces 
at defiance ; and, as the copper-mines which supply 
the imperial mint lie in that quarter, it is likely 
enough that no small proportion of it now fulls into 
the hands of the insurgents. Last autumn, the 
aspect of affairs had grown so serious, that the 
governor-general of the two provinces (Seu) had 
to quit Canton in person, with a large force ; and 


‘at the commencement of the present year, the 


emperor's troops had suffered severely in a contest 
with the rebels; and the inhabitants of Canton 
were becoming apprehensive that a continuation 
of such warfare would place their — city in 
some jeopardy. When we consider the enormous 
extent of China, however, it is evident that what 
would constitute a fatal rebellion in most countries, 
is but a small matter in the Celestial Empire ; and 
even should this revolt prove ultimately successful, 
(which is probable enough,) no decisive results 
are soon to be looked for. 

Providence ordained the original dispersion and 
seclusion of the diflerent branches of mankind, in 
order that each nation might work out for itself 
social, religious, and pulitical institutions of ite 
own ; so that in the latter days, when a remarka- 
ble development of the locomotive agencies once 
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more retinited the race, nations might profit by the 
experience of their neighbors as well as by their 
own—that the various failures and successes of 
humanity throughout four thousand years might 
all be turned to account, and that Truth might at 
last emerge from amidst the thousand shades of 
error. The fulfilment of that beneficent design 
seems now drawing near to its accomplishment. 
The present aspect of the world bespeaks the 
gradual demolition of the barriers which nations 
have so long reared against their fellows, and the 
finger of Providence points to a consummation more 
glorious still. The Temple of Humanity is enlarg- 
ing—the walls of partition are being broken 
down—and the nations are gathering together into 
the same courts, preparatory to the still distant 
worship of the same God. 

The three great empires of the world, the British, 
the Russian, and the Chinese—the Anglo-Saxon, 
the Slavonian, and the Mongolian—within the 
last few years have been rapidly approaching each 
other—the two latter by land, the eae by both 
land and sea, China has spread through Mongolia 
to the shores of the Caspian and the heights of 
the Caucasus, and has come in contact with the 
Mahommedan population of Western Asia and 
the Christianity of the Russian prefects. Russia, 
the great nascent power of the Old World, has 
rolled her armies across Siberia up to the foot of 
the Great Wall, and now casts a covetous eye 
upon the northern portion of the Celestial Empire, 
in order to obtain possession of the mouths of the 
— river Amour, which forms the only naviga- 

le outlet for the products of her Siberian domin- 
ions. Britain, firmly seated on her Indian throne, 
has reached with her fleets every harbor of the 
flowery land, has menaced its capital with her 
broadsides, and dotted its shores with her set- 
tlements. Five of its maritime ports we hold 
in common with the natives, and on the Island of 
Hong Kong a British dependency has arisen almost 
within gunshot of its southern capital. But it is 
by another branch of the Anglo-Saxon race that 
the greatest impression upon China is destined to | 
be made ; and the same era which has brought the | 
British army to the gates of Nanking, has estab- 
lished the Americans in force on the shores of the 
Pacific. From the harbors of California, that 
restless and enterprising people are besetting with 
their merchantmen the Chinese waters, and already 
a naval armament has passed through the golden 
te on its way to the adjoining territories of 
apan. The Bay of San Francisco is nearly oppo- 
site to the mouth of the Yangtse-keang, the arte 
of Central China, and the fair isles of the Archi- 
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pelago, linking the Old World to the New, are 
convenient stepping-stones between. Another 
year may not elapse before the Sandwich group is 
annexed to the Union; and, strong with the 
strength of all the hardy desperadoes whom the 
rudest and roughest races of the west have poured 
into California, how long will it be before some 
more fortunate Aaron Burr, some wiser and braver 
Lopez, plants the banner of the Stars and Stripes 
on the opposite coast of Asia? 

From these events, as well as from the rapid 
rise of our Australian Empire, it is evident that 
the Pacific Ocean is about to become the arena of 
the latest and possibly crowning achievements of 
our race on earth ; and the name given to it three 
centuries ago may proye to have been unwittingly 
prophetic of its future history—of the comparative 
millennium which its peaceful waters are yet 
destined to witness. The numerous isles of that 
vastest of oceans will cease to be the Ultima Thules 
of navigation, and themselves give birth to king- 
doms. Already the stalwart Anglo-Saxons, after 
compassing the earth from the rising to the setting 
and from the setting to the rising sun, are meeting 
amidst the solitudes of that virgin ocean; but 
new combinations of mankind are there preparing 
to play the leading parts in the last act of the 
long drama of human life. The New World com- 
menced the fusion of the varied nations of the Old, 
but it is on the shores, or in the bosom, of the 
Pacific that that fusion is to be consummated, 
There the diverse elements of the population of 
Eastern America are gathered to a focus, and, 
blending with those of China and the intervening 
isles, will by and by settle in peace in California. 
Auriferous Australia will ere long be the scene of 
an analogous combination ; and, at this moment, 
in New Zealand, a fusion is in progress between 
the most powerful of the Caucasian races and the 
most elevated of the Australasian. Gold is now the 
great lode-star of the nations, and is yet destined ta 
break up the seclusion of the hermit races of India 
and China. It was gold abroad and distress at 
home that first covered the Atlantic with ships 
and its western shores with a new population— 
and the same agencies of Providence are now 
doing a like service for the Pacific. But the prog- 
ress of the human race, though slow and liable 
to many fluctuations, is, on the whole, ever on- 
wards ; and, instead of the labor-market of the 
new empires of Oceanica being supplied, like that 
of Eastern America, by means of violence, and 
with the captive savages of Negroland, it will be 
voluntarily occupied by the free and industrious 
outpourings of China. 





Tue PutLosopuy or Drowninc.—Man is the only | 
animal that drowns naturally. He does so because 
he is endowed with reason, that is to say, with a) 
large spherical brain with a skull on it, which rises! 
above his nose. If he falls into deep water, in spite} 
of his great brain, he has not presence of mind 
enough to stick his nose out, and keep it out, as 
he easily might do; but his heavy head, like a 
stone, presses his nose under water. In this position 
he inhales and fills his chest with water, so that he 
becomes on the whole so much heavier than water as 
to sink. While the lungs are filled with air, the body 
is lighter than its bulk of water, and of course swims, 
just as an iron vessel does ; all, therefore, which is 
necessary to keep a person from drowning in deep 
water is to keep the water out of the lungs. Suppose 





yourself a bottle ; your nose is the nozzle of the bot- 
tle, and must be kept out of the water. If it goes 
under, don’t breathe at all till it comes out ; then, to 
prevent its going down again, keep every other part 
under—head, legs, arms, all under water but your 
nose ; do that, and you can’t sink in any depth of 
water. All you need to do to secure this is to clasp 
your hands behind. your back, and point your nose at 
the top of the heavens, and keep perfectly still. Your 
nose will never go under water to the end of time, 
unless you raise your brain, hand, knee, or foot 
higher than it. Keep still, with your nose turned 
up in perfect impudence, and you are safe. This will 
do in tolerably still water ; in boisterous water you 
will need a little of the art of swimming. 
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A PANTHER HUNT. 


From Tait’s Magazine. 
A PANTHER HUNT. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GERSTACKER’S ‘‘ STREAMS AND 
FORESTS OF AMERICA.”’ 


Barxtne and yelping, with noses close to the 
ground, three noble hounds of rare breed rushed 
through the thickly-grown wood, sometimes losing 
the track midst the withered leaves, then, snuffing 
about the decayed and prostrate trees, they woul 
once more resume the chase in full cry—-a sure 
sign that their pursuit was of the bear or panther, 
and not the nimble-footed stag, which, if it did at 
times lure them for a brief period from the path, 
never rendered them wholly untrue to it. 

They had now reached a spot where their foe 
had evidently been for a time, and must have 
crossed their road; for, stopping for a moment, 
they sought, whimpering wildly, more eagerly than 
ever through the closely-hanging parasitical plants 
which, like a living wall, encircled the place, then 
returning again und again to the centre, renewed 
their howls and lamentations as before. 

Suddenly the bushes parted, and a young man 
on a small black Indian pony, cutting by one 
vigorous stroke with the broad hunting-kmife he 
held in his hand the creepers which threatened to 
drag him off his horse, leaped in directly between 
the hounds, who, delighted at his appearance, 
fawned upon him for an instant, then, urged to 
redoubled zeal by the neighborhood of their mas- 
ter, proceeded anew in their search. 

**So!so! my brave dogs!” cried the young 
hunter, stopping to replace his knife in its sheath, 
and laying the rifle which he carried on his shoul- 
der on the saddle before him. ‘So! right! seek! 
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eagle eye soon recognized in the crouching figure 
and long tail, which it could not perfectly conceal, 
the panther’s cub, and raised his gun to fetch it 
more certainly from its height, while the dogs, 
breathless with expectation, looked now towards 
the rifle from which they momentarily expected to 
see the flash, and now towards the summit of the 
oak, in whose branches they knew their enemy to 
be. But in vain was the low whine with which 
they hoped to hasten the proceedings of their 
master ; he seemed suddenly to change his mind, 
and, laying his gun aside, he commenced once 
| more a cautious and attentive examination of the 
itree, Reassured, at length, apparently, of that 
which he desired to know, he unbuckled the belt 
in which his knife and tomahawk were stuck, and, 
taking off his hunting-shirt, again returned towards 
the oak, from which the dogs, though anxiously 
observant of his every movement, had never once 
removed their eyes. 

‘*T will try,’’ he murmured to himself, ‘ and 
'take it alive; for, if I bring a young panther to 
Little Rock, I shall readily obtain my ten or fif- 
teen dollars fur it; but if, on the other hand, I 
shoot it, its skin will be worth nothing. The old 
one must have left it, as I cannot see it anywhere 
in the tree, and, for ten dollars, one may for once 
bear a few scratches from the young chap. So, 
look out, Master Panther ! I’m coming !”’ 

With these words he went to his pony, which 
| was grazing quietly hard by, unslung a rope from 
around its neck, buckled on his girdle again, in 
which he replaced his knife, but left the tomahawk 
behind, and began to ascend the mighty tree ; 
drawing the rope three times round the stem, 
| which he could not firmly clasp, and, fastening the 








seek you here, on the road, and this time I think | ends together, he seized it sometimes with the 
we shall succeed in nabbing the pig-stealer that | right and sometimes with the left arm, and by its 
has escaped us so often. Hurrah!” shouted he, | assistance cautiously mounted up to the top ; while 
raising himself in his saddle as he saw the oldest | the hounds, comprehending instantly what he 
of the dogs taking the lead, and, followed closely | meant, jumped with delight around the oak. 


by the others, plunge at once into the thicket. 
* Hurrah !”? And throwing his gun again across 
his shoulder, as he seized the reins in his right 
hand and pressed his heels against the pony’s side, 
he flew in wild bounds after the dogs. On the 
way lay trunks of trees, overgrown bushes, marshy 
sloughs and slimy channels, but nothing could 
repress their ardor. Onward and onward still 
they went, followed by the black pony snorting 
and foaming, and its rider huzzaing loudly with 
delight. Once more the hounds stopped, but this 
time from no uncertainty as to the path their enemy 
had taken, for, barking and howling, they sprang 
at one of the mightiest oaks on the upland, gnaw- 


ing with rage the roots and bark of the noble tree | 


which had afforded shelter to their foe, and thus 
hindered their pursuit of him. ‘The hunter now 
arrived at the chosen spot, and, without staying to 


check his horse, he leaped in one bound, which | 


almost overset the animal, from out his saddle, 
and began with eager glance to search throughout 
the thick leaves of the tree, round which the dogs 
were jumping in so much exultation ; and soon 
espied ’twixt two of the branches the form of some 
living creature, which, clinging closely to the 
boughs, seemed to deem itself altogether unnoticed 
and concealed. It was, indeed, sufficiently dark 
*’midst the shade of the thick foliage for a less 
practised eye than that of our young habitant of 
the forest to have remained some time in doubt as 
to the description of animal which so earnestly 
sought to shun his observation. But Weston’s 


Slowly, then, indeed, but surely, he climbed nearly 
| forty feet up the slender body ere he arrived at the 
‘first branch ; when, stopping for a moment to rest 
| himself and take breath, he felt if his knife was 
still. secure, and looked up towards the young pan- 
| ther, which remained almost motionless, and cling- 
, ing to the same branches as at first. Weston then 
, slung the rope, which he no longer needed, round 
his shoulder, and, making use of the twigs as rails 
‘for his natural ladder, he ascended quickly and 
‘lightly towards the eub, which, though it did not 
move in the least, still kept its fiery eyes fixed on 
its approaching foe. But yet wilder glances were 
| watching the progress of our hunter, who was 
wholly unconscious of the proximity of so grim 
and dangerous a fue—none other than the mother 
1 of the eub, who lay, with tail gently waving, in 
one of the withered trees that stood beside, with 
branches interlaced in that in which he was, ready 
| for the spring, and seeming but to await his nearer 
approach ere, with a vigorous bound, she threw 
herself, tooth and claw, upon the audacious man 
| who would dare to seize her offspring. Carelessly, 
| then, swinging from bough to hough, Weston was 
‘now close under the young one, who, raising itself 
gently, after the fashion of a cat, with its back up, 
| stood upon the branch and looked down upon the 
hunter as if not perfectly comprehending the dan- 

| ger to be apprehended from him. 
Weston stopped, and, taking the rope from off 
i his shoulder, . formed a noose with it to catch 
| over the panther’s head; then, settling himself 
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grimly between two branches, he looked up in ex- 
pectation of the proper moment for attack, and 
saw, directly opposite, and hardly ten paces from 
him, the glowing eyes of the female as she bent! 
down in readiness for the spring. 

Brought up from childhood in the woods, and 
well acquainted with the dangers which so often 
threaten the solitary sportsman, Weston retained, 
in this fearful moment, presence of mind enough 
to place the body of the tree between him and his | 
ss ere the latter could divine his intention ; | 
and this he fortunately succeeded in effecting just | 
in time, as that instant the dark figure of the pan- 
ther leaped upon the spot he had quitted, and 
gazed with fiery eyes on the undaunted hunter, 
who, with his left arm clasped around a branch, 
held in his right hand his bare knife, as with every 
breath he drew he expected to see the enraged 
animal spring down upon him. She, however, 
intimidated hy the eye he kept firmly fixed upon 
her, was satisfied to know of the safety of her 
young, and to lie attentively marking every move- 
ment of her fue at scarcely six paces from him. 
At this moment, Weston first believed that he was 
lost ; for, even if able to use his knife, a good, stout 
weapon, against his grim antagonist, still the place 
on which he stood, and from whence the slightest 
false step would dash him headlong to the ground, 
was by no means suitable for so fearful a struggle. 

But perceiving then that his adversary was con- 
tent with merely watching him, he swiftly but 
cautiously, and without any rash movement, which 
might irritate the monster, replaced the knife in 
its sheath, and slowly commenced his retreat. 
The panther, seeing him remove further and fur- 
ther away, fullowed him leisurely; and often did 
he feel for his weapon, as he saw her about to take 


a leap, yet without ever daring to bring himself to 
an open and eye to eye encounter. 

Arriving, then, once more at the last branch, he 
again fastened the rope around the stem and slid 


as quickly as possible down it. The dogs, mean- 
while, driven almost to despair by perceiving 
their enemy in the branches without being able to 
get at her, jumped and howled in a heart-breaking 
manner about. At length Weston once more re- 
gained the firm ground, with clothes torn, blood 
oozing from his arms, cut by the rough bark of the 
tree, his knees trembling, and strength exhausted. 
But not one moment did he allow himself for 
repose ; but, hastening to where his gun was laid, 
he seized and levelled it towards the panther's 
fancied place of security. Vain, however, were all 
his efforts to hold the heavy barrel steady for a 
second—his limbs shook ; so he was compelled to 
throw himself down to rest. yet without with- 
drawing his eyes an instant from the form of the 
animal, which was now close to the stem, and its 
young one, no longer apprehensive of danger, with 
tail uplifted, stretching itself comfortably on the 
bough beside its mother. Weston soon recovered 
himself, and, seizing once more his rifle, took a long 
and steady aim, until the distant hills reverberate 

with the echo of its thunder. The beast, pierced 
through by the ball, drew itself together, and 
sprang in furious haste from bough to bough, the 
branches bending beneath her weight, until she 
gained the lofty summit of the tree, when, having 
reached the highest point, and striving to get stil 
further, the slender foliage gave way and she top- 
we over, clutching with powerful claws at every 
eaf and twig in her descent, till, with a mighty 
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crash, midst the expectant howling of the dogs, 


CLARKE. 


she fell at Weston’s feet. There was now no fur- 
ther impediment to the capture of the young one, 
who had followed the mother in terror to the low- 
est branches of the tree ; but Weston’s nerves had 
been too strained in his first attempt to admit of 
his trying the perilous path anew. So, reloadin 
his gun, he brought it in one shot within reach o} 
the dogs, who flew upon it in fury. 

In a brief space, the skins were thrown across 
the pony’s back, and away trotted our bold hunter, 
fullowed by his hounds, in search of new dangers 
and fresh prey. 





Tue LATE Mrs. CLarKe.—This once fair, frail, and 
famous woman, died about a fortnight since at Bou- 
logne. The events of 1809, in which she figured, 
now almost forgotten, are revived by the London 
Weekly News :— 


In the January of that year Colonel Wardle, an 
officer of militia, brought forward in the House of 
Commons a series of charges against the commander- 
in-chief, his royal highness of York, to the effect that 
Mrs. Mary Ann Clarke, who had been in favor, but 
was now out of favor, with the duke, had long carried 
on 4 traffic in military commissions, not only with the 
knowledge, but with the participation of his royal 
highness. 

He concluded by moving for a committee of inquiry, 
which, on the suggestion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, it was determined should ke of the whole 
House. The inquiry, therefore, begun at the bar of 
the House, and lasted above two months, during 
which numerous witnesses were examined, amongst 
whom was Mrs. Clarke herself, and the most ex- 
traordinary disclosures ensued. It appeared that 
this woman had not only considerable influence in the 
military, but also in the ecclesiastical concerns of the 
kingdom ; having, upon one occasion, placed her own 
footman as a commissioned officer in the army ; and, 
upon another, procured the honor of preaching before 
the king, for O’Meara, an Irish clergyman. 

In short, there was hardly any department of the 
state to which her brokership did not extend ; and 
the list of aspirants upon her ledger included persons 
of almost every station in society. So far, Colonel 
Wardle established his case ; but he failed in showing 
that the duke had derived any pecuniary benefit from 
the traffickings of his mistress ; he had, however, been 
clearly guilty of the almost equivalent and reprehen- 
sible part of knowingly suffering her to barter the 
patronage of his office for the support of herself and 
establishment. Public attention was entirely en- 
grossed with the inquiry, and the House was never 
so well attended as during its progress, many of the 
members appearing highly edified by the sprightly 
sallies of the artful courtesan, who was the principal 
witness interrogated. 

Though the duke was acquitted of personal corrup- 
tion by a vote of the House, the impression of culpa- 
bility among many independent members, and the 
public in general, was such that he found it necessary 
to resign his employment. This seems to have been 
considered sufficient atonement, and the whole busi- 
ness was got rid of on the 20th of March, by Lord 
Althorp moving that the House did not think proper 
further to prosecute the inquiry after the resignation 
of his royal highness, which was carried by 235 to 
112. Sir Robert Dundas succeeded the duke at the 
Horse-guards. Subsequently the fair one quarrellet 
with this Wardle, against whom an upholsterer re- 
covered £1,400 for furniture supplied her at the 
colonel’s instance, while the charges against the duke 
were going on. 

Asa sample of her extravagance, Mr. Whitbread 
mentioned in the House that a service of gold plate 





BEYOND THE VEIL.—MAIN-TRUCK 3; OR, A LEAP FOR LIFE. 


she had purchased originally belonged to a prince of 
the Bourbon family. She libelled one of her oppo- 
nents, the Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer, and 
received a confinement of nine months for the offence, 
a period which gave rise to many pleasantries at the 
expense of the judge, the famous Lord Ellenborough, 
father of the present peer. The severity of the judg- 
ment was said to have been provoked by the judge 
having been foiled in his attempt to bully her ; for on 
his asking her insultingly, ‘‘ Under whose protection 
are you now living, madame?’’ ‘I had hoped under 
Lord Ellenborough’s,’? was the reply. On being 
asked who delivered a certain message to her, she 
replied, pointing to a shoemaker present, ‘* That am- 
bassador of Morocco.’’ 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 


BEYOND THE VEIL. 
So life is loss and death felicitie.—Spenser. 


A GLoriovs angel to its heavenly home 
Bore the freed spirit of a child of Earth ; 

Swift sped they, swift, o’er lofty tower and dome, 
Where dwelleth splendor, and whence ringeth 

mirth ; 

Passed they the crowded mart, the busy street. 
There was a sudden brightness in the air, 

And splendors fell like dew-drops from their feet ; 
And men had angels near them unaware. 


Sudden they paused above a suburb mean, 
A ruined court, flung open to the day, 

With dripping thatch, and mouldering beams between, 
And many a sign of desolate decay ; 

And lo ! above a flower the angel stooped, 
A little weed amid the ruins left, 

Springing as though wind-planted ; but it drooped, 
Crushed and neglected—of all care bereft. 


And with a cry, the angel, bending low, 
Plucked the poor flower, and marvelled much the 
child 
To see the heavenly smile so joyous grow 
At aught so lowly, and so earth-defiled ; 
Then spake the angel, reading clear his thought, 
‘** Hearken, freed spirit ! to this tale of mine : 
Heretofore dwelt an inmate in yon court, 
A child like thou, when mortal years were thine; 


*¢ A little child, with naught of childhood’s gifts, 
Except its feebleness, long nights of pain, 
Long days, when poverty and woe uplifts 
Only new weight of sorrow on the brain ; 
A little feeble child, deformed and lame, 
Unable to attain the outer air, 
Knowing sweet nature only by the name, 
Dreaming alone, how dear she is—how fair ! 


** Yet the bright sunshine sometimes lit his bed 
At intervals, and a blue strip of sky 
Narrow, the hovels met so close o’erhead, 
Still showed him snowy clouds sail stately by. 
His little comrades, those who might have been 
Playmates, could he have played, would some- 
times bring 
Fresh cowslips gathered from the meadows green, 
Thick lime-boughs breathing fragrance of the 
Spring— 


** And he would glad him with the whispering boughs, 
And joyful twine them with his feeble hand, 
And doze beneath them, dreaming that his brows 
By the sweet breezes of the wood were fanned : 
He was so fettered, that he would not hold 
As captive any living thing they brought— 
The lark flew free, released and uncontrolled, 
And, singing, spurned that dim, imprisoning 
court. 
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** One day they brought some moss, and ’mid it grew 
A tiny flower with roots uninjured kept ; 
And this he planted, keeping it in view, 
His care by day, his thought while others slept. 
One of Gop’s angels hovered o’er the place, 
And bore this nameless martyr to his rest— 
And when the death-smile settled on his face, 
There was no grief in any loving breast. 


‘* His parents left the spot, and it became 
The sordid ruin that to-day you see ; 
Rude hands flung forth the flower, the very same 
Whose frail life gilded his transcendently.’”’ 
** How knowest thou this, my guide ?’’ the child’s soul 
asked ; 
** Wert thou the angel who the flower upreared ? 
Was thine the smile within whose light it basked, 
Though it a sunbeam to the boy appeared ?”’’ 


** No !’” said the angel, and the while his brow 
Seemed with a brighter light than wont to shine. 
‘* This abject state of pain, disease, and woe, 
Once, and but lately, little one, was mine ; 
*Mid all the stars that circle round the Throne, 
Mid all the flowers immortal that may smile, 
Not one would I exchange for this—the one 
So loved on Earth, so more than dear erewhile '** 





MAIN-TRUCK; OR, A LEAP FOR LIFE.* 
BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


Oxp Ironsides at anchor lay 
In the harbor of Mahon ; 
A dead calm rested on the bay— 
The waves to sleep had gone, 
When little Jack, the captain’s son, 
With gallant hardihood, 
Climbed shroud and spar—and then upon 
The main-truck rose and stood ! 


A shudder ran through every vein— 
All eyes were turned on high ! 
There stood the boy, with dizzy brain, 
Between the sea and sky ! s 
No hold had he above—below ! 
Alone he stood in air ! 
At that far height none dared to go, 
No aid could reach him there. 


We gazed—but not a man could speak !— 
With horror all aghast 

In groups, with pallid brow and cheek, 
We watched the quivering mast. 

The atmosphere grew thick and hot, 
And of a lurid hue, 

As, riveted unto the spot, 
Stood officers and crew. 


The father came on deck! He gasped, 
‘*Qh God! Thy will be done !’” 
Then suddenly a rifle grasped, 
And aimed it at his son ! 
*« Jump, far out, boy ! into the wave ! 
Jump, or I fire !’’ he said ; 
*¢ That only chance your life can save ! 
Jump—jump, boy !’’—He obeyed. 


He sunk—he rose—he lived—he moved, 
He for the ship struck out ! 

On board we hailed the lad beloved, 
With many a manly shout, 

His father drew, in silent joy, 
Those wet arms round his neck, 

Then folded to his heart the boy, 
And fainted on the deck. 


* Founded upon a well-known tale from the pen of the 
late William Leggett, Esq. 
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Part VII. 


Ovr readers may recollect, that, at the close of 
that part of our tale which appeared in the preced- 
ing number, Dandy Duffy and Ned M‘Cormick ex- 
changed significant glances with each other, upon 
Flanagan’s having admitted unawares that the 
female he designed to take away on the following 
night was ‘* the purtiest girl in the parish.’”’ The 
truth was, he imagined at the moment that his 
designs were fully matured, and in the secret van- 
ity, or rather, we should say, in the triumphant 
villany of his heart, he allowed an expression to 
incautiously pass his lips which was nearly tanta- 
mount to an admission of Una’s name. The truth 
of this he instantly felt. But even had he not, by 
his own natural sagacity, perceived it, the look of 
mutual intelligence which his quick and suspicious 
eye observed to pass between Duffy and Ned 
M’Cormick would at once have convinced him. 
Una was not merely entitled to the compliment so 
covertly bestowed upon her extraordinary personal 
attractions, but in addition it might have been 
truly affirmed that neither that nor any adjoining 
parish could produce a female, in any rank, who 
could stand on a level with her in the character 
of a rival beauty. This was admitted by all who 
had ever seen the colleen dhas dhun, or ‘‘ the purty 
brown girl,”’ as she was called, and it followed, as 
a matter of course, that Flanagan’s words could 
imply no other than the Bodagh’s daughter. 

t is unnecessary to say, that Flanagan, know- 
ing this as he did, could almost have bit a portion 
of his own tongue off as a punishment for its in- 
discretion. It was then too late, however, to 
efface the impression which the words were calcu- 
lated to make, and he felt besides that he would 
only strengthen the suspicion by an over-anxiety 
to remove it. He, therefore, repeated his orders 
respecting the appointed meeting on the following 
night, although he had already resolved in his 
own mind to change the whole plan of his opera- 
tions. 

Such was the precaution with which this 
cowardly but accomplished miscreant proceeded 
towards the accomplishment of his purposes, and 
such was his apprehension lest the premature 
suspicion of a single individual might by contin- 
gent treachery defeat his design, or affect his per- 
sonal safety. He had made up his mind to com- 
municate the secret of his enterprise to none until 
the very moment of its execution ; and this being 
accomplished, his ultimate plans were laid, as 
he thought, with sufficient skill to baffle pursuit 
and defeat either the malice of his enemies or the 
vengeance of the law. 

No sooner had they left the schoolhouse than 
the Dandy and M’Cormick immediately separated 
from the rest, in order to talk over the proceedings 
of the night, with a view to their suspicions of 
the *“* Captain.’”’ They had not gone far, however, 
when they were overtaken by two others, who 
came up with them at a quick, or, if I may be 
allowed the expression, an earnest pace. ‘The two 
latter were Rousin Redhead and his son Corney. 

‘So, boys,” said the Rouser, ‘* what do you 
think of our business to-night? Did n’tI get well 
out of his clutches ?”’ 

** Be me troth, Rouser darlin,’’ replied the 
Dandy, ‘* you niver wor completely in them till 
this minnit."’ 

‘* Dhar ma lham charth,’’ said Corney, ‘ I say 
he ’s a black-hearted villin, and damnho orm but 
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’ud be aquil to absolution from the priest’s hand 
to knock him on the head.”’ 

** But how am I in his clutches, Dandy ?”’ in- 
quired the Rouser. 

** Why,” rejoined Duffy, ‘didn’t you see that 
for all you said about his throwin’ the post of 
danger on other people, he’s givin’ it to you to- 
morrow night?” ; 

Rousin Redhead stood still for nearly half a 
minute without uttering a syllable ; at length he 
seized Dandy by the arm, which he pressed with 
the gripe of Hercules, for he was a man of huge 
size and strength. 

**Chorp an dioual, you giant, is it my arm you ‘re 
goin’ to break ?”’ 

‘** Be the tarnal primmer, Dandy Duffy, but I 
see it now!’’ said the Rouser, struck by Bartle’s 
address, and indignant at the idea of having been 
overreached by him, ‘* Eh, Corney,’’ he contin- 
ued, addressing the son, “ hasn’t he the Rouser 
set? I see, boys, I see. I’m a marked man wid 
him, an’ it ’s likely, for all he said, will be on the 
black list afore he sleeps. Well, Corney avic, you 
an’ others know how to act if anything happens 
me.”’ 

‘IT don’t think,’”’ said M’Cormick, who was a 
lad of considerable penetration, ‘‘ that you need be 
afeard of either him or the black list. Be me sow}, 
I know the same Bartle well, an’ a bigger coward 
never put a coat on his back. He got as pale asa 
sheet to-night, when Corney there threatened 
him ; not but he’s desateful enough I grant, but 
he ’d be a greater tyrant only that he’s so hen- 
hearted.”’ 

‘* But what job,” said the Rouser, ‘‘has he for 
us to-morrow night, do you think? It must be 
something past the common. Who the dioual can 
he have in his eye to run away wid?” 

“* Who’s the purtiest girl in the parish, Rouser ?” 
asked Ned. of thought every one knew that.” 

" Why, you don’t mane for to say,” replied 
Redhead, ‘‘ that he ’d have the spunk in him to run 
away with Bodagh Buie’s daughter? Be the con- 
tents o’ the book, if I thought he ‘d thry it, I‘ 
stick to him like a Throjan; the dirty Bodagh, 
that, as Larry Lawdher said to-night, never backest 
or supported us, or gev a single rap to help us, if 
a penny ’ud save one of us from the gallis. To 
hell's delights wid him an’ all belongin’ to him. 
T say too; an’ [’ll tell you what it is, boys, dher 
agan has the manliness to take 
away his daughter, I ’ll be the first to sledge the 
door into pieces.”’ 

** Dhar a spiridh, an’ so will I,’’ said the young 
beetle-browed tiger beside him ; “ thim that can 
an’ won’t help on the cause, desarves no mercy 
from it.” 

‘bus spoke from the lips of ignorance and bru- 
tality that esprit du corps of blood, which never 
scruples to sacrifice all minor resentments to any 
opportunity of extending the cause, as it is termed, 


of that ideal monster, in the promotion of which 


the worst principles of our nature, still the most 
active, are sure to experience the greatest glut of 
low and gross gratification, Oh, if reason, virtue, 
and true religion, were only as earnest and vigor- 
ous in extending their own cause, as ignorance, 
persecution, and bigotry, how soon would society 
present a different aspect! But, unfortunately, 


they cannot stoop to call in the aid of tyranny, and 
cruelty, and bloodshed, nor of the thousand other 
atrocious allies of falsehood and dishonesty, of 
which ignorance, craft, and cruelty, never fail to 
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avail themselves, and without which they could 
not proceed successfully. 

M’Cormick, having heard Rousin Redhead and 
his son utter such sentiments, did not feel at all 
justified in admitting them to any confidence with 
himself or Duffy. He accordingly replied with 
more of adroitness than of candor to the savage 
sentiments they expressed. 

‘‘ Faith, you ’re right, Rouser ; he ’d never have 
spunk, sure enough, to carry off the Bodagh’s 
daughter. But, in the mane time, who was 
spakin’ about her? Begor, if I thought he had the 
heart I’d—but he has n’t.”’ 

‘* T know he hasn’t,’’ said the Rouser. 

‘‘ He ’s nothing but a white-livered dog,” said 

ae) 7 : 
‘I thought, to tell you the truth,” said M’Cor- 
mick, ‘‘ that you might give a guess as to the girl, 
but for the Bodagh’s daughter, he has not the met- 
tle for that.” 

“If he had,” replied the Rouser, “he might 
count upon Corney an’ myself as right-hand men. 
We all have a crow to pluck wid the dirty Bodagh, 
an’, be me zounds, it A paste him to find a bag to 
hould the feathers.” 

“One ’ud think he got enough,’’ observed 
M’Cormick, ‘ in the loss of his haggard.’’ 

‘But that didn’t come from uz,” said the 
Rouser ; ‘* we have our share to give him yet, an’ 
never fear he ‘ll get it. We ‘ll taich him to abuse 
us, an’ set us at defiance, as he’s constantly 
doin’.”’ 

** Well, Rouser,’’ said M’Cormick, who now 
felt anxious to get rid of him, ‘ we ‘Il be wishin’ 
you a good night; we’re goin’ to have a while 
of a katlyeah* up at my uncle’s. Corney, my boy, 
good night.” 

*“‘ Good night kindly, boys,’’ replied the other, 
*© an’ banaght lath any how.”’ 

‘* Rouser, you divil,”’ said the Dandy, calling 
after them, ** will you an’ blessed Corney there, 
offer up a Patthernavy for my convarsion, for I’m 
sure that both your prayers will go far ”’ 

Rousin Redhead ae | Corney responded to this 
with a loud laugh, and a banter. 

“« Ay, ay, Dandy ; but, be my sowl, if they only 
zo as far as your own goodness sint you before now, 
it “ll be seven years before they come back agin ; 
eh, do you smell anything ?—ha, ha, ha!” 

The big boshthoon hot me fairly, begad,’’ 
observed the Dandy. 
tongue he has.”’ 

** Bad cess to you for a walkin’ bonfire, an’ go 
home,” replied dhe Dandy; “I’m not a match 
for you wid the tongue, at all at all.” 

** No, nor wid anything else, barrin’ your heels,” 
— the Rouser ; “ or your hands, if there was 
a horse in the way. Arrah, Dandy ?”’ 

“ Well, you graceful youth, wal i 

‘You ought to be a good workman by this time ; 
you first larned your thrade, an’ thin you put in 
your apprenticeship—ha, ha, ha !”’ 

‘* Faith, an’ Rouser I can promise you a merr 
end, my beauty ; you ‘ll be the only man that ‘ll 
dance at your own funeral ; an’ I ’ll tell you what, 
Rouser, it ‘ll be like an egg-hornpipe, wid your 
eyes covered. That’s what I call an active death, 
avouchal !”’ 

‘« Faith, an’ if you wor a priest, Dandy, you ’d 
never die with your face to the con tion. 
You'll be a rope-dancer yourself yet; only this, 


* An evening conversational visit. 
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Dandy, that you ’ll be undher the rope instead of 
over it ; so good night.” 

‘* Rouser,’’ exclaimed the other. 
head !” 

‘* Go home,”’ replied the Rouser. ‘ Good night, 
I say; you ’ve thravelled a great deal too far for 
an ignorant man like me to stand any chance wid 
you. Your tongue ’s lighter than your hands* 
even, an’ that ’s payin’ it a high compliment.” 

** Divil sweep you, Brien,’’ said Dandy, ‘ you ’d 
beat the divil an’ Docther Fosther. Good night 
again !”’ 

‘Oh, ma bannaght laht, I say.” 

And they accordingly parted. - 

** Now,”’ said Ned, ‘‘ what ’s to be done, Dandy? 
As sure as gun’s iron, this limb of hell will take 
away the Bodagh’s daughther, if we don’t do some- 
thing to prevent it.”’ 

“I’m not puttin’ it past him,” returned his 
companion, ‘* but how to prevent it is the thing. 
He has the boys all on his side, barrin’ yourself 
and me, an’ a few more.”’ 

** An’ you see, Ned, the Bodagh is so much 
hated, that even some of thim that don’t like 
Flanagan, won’t scruple to join him in this.” 

‘* An’ if we were known to let the cat out o’ the 
bag to the Bodagh, we might as well prepare our 
coffins at wanst.”’ 

** Faith, sure enough—that ’s but gospel, Ned,” 
replied the Dandy ; “still it ‘ud be the milliah 
murdher to let the double-faced villin carry off 
such a girl,” 

‘Til tell you what you ‘ll do thin, Dandy,” 
rejoined Ned, “‘ what if you ’d walk down wid me 
as far as the Bodagh’s.”’ 

“For why? Sure they’re in bed now, man 
alive.’’ 

**T know that,” said M’Cormick ; ‘* but how- 
an’-ever, if you come down wid me that far, I ‘Il 
conthrive to get in somehow, without wakenin’ 
them.” 

“The dickens you will! 
man ?”’ 

‘* No matther, I will; an’ you see,” he added, 
— out a flask of spirits, ‘‘ I’m not goin’ impty 
randed.”’ 

** Phew!” exclaimed Duffy, “is it there you 
are '—oh, that indeed! Faith I got a whisper of 
it some time ago, but it wint out o’ my head. 
Biddy Nulty, faix—a nate clane girl she is 


** Rousin Red- 


How, the sarra, 


Aside—** The divil’s own | too 


‘« But that’s not the best of it, Dandy. Sure, 
blood alive, I can tell you a sacret-—may depind! 
Honor bright! The Bodagh’s daughter, man, ’s 
to give her a portion, in regard to her bein’ so 
thrue to Connor O'Donovan. Bad luck to the oath 
she ’d swear aginst him if they’d make a queen 
of her, but outdone the counsellors and lawyers, 
an’ all the whole bobbery o’ them, whin the 
wanted her to turn king’s evidence. Now, it’s 
not but I’d do anything to sarve the purty Bo- 
dagh’s daughter widout it; but you see, Dandy, 
if white liver takes her aff, I may stand a bad 
chance for the portion.” 

‘Say no more ; I'll go wid you; but how will 
you get in, Ned?” 

‘* Never you mind that; here, take a pull out 
of this flask before you go any further. Blood an* 
flummery! what a night; divil a my finger I can 
see before me. Here—where’s your hand!— 
that ’s it; warm your heart, my boy.”’ 


* In Ireland, to be light-handed signifies to be # thief 
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‘¢ You intind thin, Ned, to give Biddy the hard 
word about Flanagan?” 

‘* Why, to bid her put them on their guard ; 
sure there can be no harm in that.” 

‘They say, Ned, it’s not safe to trust a woman ; 
what if you ’d ax to see the Bodagh’s son, the 
young sogarth?”’ 

“I'd trust my hfe to Biddy—she that was so 
honest to the Donovans wouldn’t be desateful to 
her sweetheart that—he—hem—she ’s far gone in 
consate wid—your sowl. Her brother Alick’s to 
meet me at the Bodagh’s on his way from their 
lodge, for they hould a meetin’ to-night too.” 

‘“« Never say itagain. I ‘ll stick to you; so push 
an, for it’s late. You'll be apt to make up the 
match before you part, I suppose.” 

‘That won’t be hard to do any time, Dandy.” 

Both then proceeded down the same field, which 
we have already said was called the Black Park, 
in consequence of its dark and mossy soil. Having. 
with some difficulty, found the stile at the lower 
end of it, they passed into a short car track, which 
= were barely able to follow. 

The night, considering that it was the month 
of November, was close and foggy—such as fre- 
quently follows a calm day of incessant rain. The 
hottoms were plashing, the drains all full, and the 
small rivulets and streams about the country were 
above their banks, whilst the larger rivers swept 
along with the hoarse continuous murmurs of an 
unusual flood. The sky was one sheet of darkness— 
for not a cloud could be seen, or anything, except 
the passing gleam of a cottage taper, lessened by 
the haziness of the night into a mere point of faint 
light, and thrown by the same cause into 2 dis- 
tance which cone to the eye much more remote 
than that of reality. 

After having threaded their way for nearly a 
mile, the water spouting almost at every step up 
to their knees, they at length came to an old bridle- 
way, deeply shaded with hedges on each side. 
They had not spoken much since the close of their 
last dialogue ; bor, the truth is, each had enough to 
do, independently of dialogue, to keep himself out 
of drains and quagmires. An occasional ‘“ hana- 
mondiouol, I’m in to the hinches;”’ ‘holy St. 
Pether, L’m stuck ;’’ ‘* tundher an’ turf, where are 
you at all?’’ or, “by this an’ by that I dunna 
where I am,” were the only words that passed 
between them, until they reached the little road 
we are speaking of, which, in fact, was one un- 
— rut, and on such a night almost impass- 
able. 

‘* Now,”’ said M’Cormick, ‘‘ we mustn’t keep 
this devil’s gut, for conshumin’ to the shoe or 
stockin ever we ‘d bring out of it ; however, do you 
folly me, Dandy, and there ’s no danger.” 

“TIT can do nothing else,”’ replied the other, 
‘¢ for I know no more where I am than the man 0’ 
the moon, who, if all’s true that’s sed of him, is 
the biggest blockhead alive.” 

M’Cormick, who knew the path well, turned off 
the road into a pathway that ran inside the hedge 
and along the fields, but parallel with the muddy 
boreen in question, They now found themselves 
upon comparatively clear ground, and, with the 
exception of an occasional slip or two, in conse- 
quence of the heavy rain, they had little difficulty 
in adyancing. At this stage of their journey not 
a light was to be seen nor a sound of life heard, 
and it was evident that the whole population of 
the neighborhood had sunk to rest. 
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|__ ‘* Where will this bring us to, Ned?” asked the 
| Dandy—‘*T hope we ‘ll soon be at the Bodagh’s.”’ 

M’Cormick stood and suddenly pressed his arm. 
‘** Whisht!” said he, in an under tone, “I think I 
hard voices,” 

** No,” replied the other in the same low tone. 

** I’m sure I did,’’ said Ned; ‘‘ take my word 
for it, there ’s people before us on the boreen— 
whisht !”” 

They both listened, and very distinctly heard a 
confused but suppressed murmur of voices, ap- 
parently about a hundred yards before them on 
the little bridle-way. Without uttering a word 
they both proceeded as quietly and quickly as possi- 
ble, and in a few minutes nothing separated them 
but the hedge. The party on the road were wal- 
lowing through the mire with great difficulty, many 
of them, at the same time, bestowing very ener- 
getic execrations upon it and upon those who suf- 
fered it to remain in such a condition. Even oaths, 
however, were uttered in so low and cautious a 
tone, that neither M’Cormick nor the Dandy could 
distinguish their voices so clearly as to recognize 
those who spoke, supposing that they had known 
them. Once or twice they heard the clashing of 
arms or of iron instruments of some sort, and it 
seemed to them that the noise was occasioned by 
the accidental jostling together of those who car- 
ried them. At length they heard one voice ex- 
claim rather testily. ‘‘D—n your blood, Bartle 
Flanagan, will you have patience till I get my 
shoe out o’ the mud—you don’t expect me to lose 
it, do you! Were not goin’ to get a purty wife, 
whatever you may be.” 

The reply to this was short, but pithy—‘ May 
all the divils in hell’s fire pull the tongue out 0’ 
you, for nothin’ but hell itself, you villin, timpted 
me to bring you with me.”’ 

This was not intended to be heard, nor was it 
by the person against whom it was uttered,’ he 
being some distance behind—but as Ned and his 
companion were at the moment exactly on the 
other side of the hedge, they could hear the words 
of this precious soliloguy—for such it was—deliv- 
ered as they were with a suppressed energy of 
malignity, worthy of the heart who suggested 
them. 

M’Cormick immediately pulled Duffy’s coat, with- 
out speaking a word, as a hint to fohow him with 
as little noise as possible, which he did, and ere 
many minutes they were so far in advance of the 
others, as to be enabled to converse without being 
heard. 

‘* Thar Dheah Duffy,” said his companion, 
“there ’s not a minute to be lost.” 

«There is not,’’ replied the other—‘ but what 
will you do with me? I'll lend a hand in any 
way I can—but remember that if we ’re seen, or 
if it ’s known that we go against them in this—”’ 

‘*T know,”’ said the other, ‘‘ we ’re gone men ; 
still we must manage it somehow, so as to save 
the girl; God! if it was only on Connor O’Dono- 
van’s account, that’s far away this night, I’d do 
it. Dandy you wor only a boy whin Blennarhas- 
set prosecuted you, an’ people pitied you at the 
time, and now they don’t think much the worse 
of you for it; an’ you know it was proved since, 
that what you sed then was thrue, that other 
rogues made you do it, an’ thin lift you in the 
lurch. But d—n it, where ’s the use of all this? 
give me your hand, it ’s life or death—can I thrust 
you?” 
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‘‘ You may,” said the other, “‘ you may Ned; 
do whatsomever you wish with me.” 

“Then,” continued Ned, “I'll go into the 
house, and do you keep near them without bein’ 
seen; watch their motions; but above all things, 
if they take her off—folly on till you see where 
they ‘ll bring her; after that they can get back 
enough—the sogers, if they ’re a wantin’.”’ 

‘‘Depind an me, Ned; to the core depind an 
me.”” 

They had now reached the Bodagh’s house, upon 
which, as upon every other object around them, 
the deep shadows of night rested heavily. The 
Dandy took up his position behind one of the 
porches of the gate that divided the little grass- 
p it before the hall-door and the farm-yard, as 
‘cing the most central spot, and from which he 
could with more ease hear, or as far as might be 
observe, the plan and nature of their proceedings. 

It was at least fifteen minutes before they 
reached the little avenue that led up to the Bo- 
dagh’s residence ; for we ought to have told our 
readers, that M’Cormick and Duffy, having taken a 
short path, left the others—who, being ignorant 
of it, were forced to keep to the road—consider- 
ably behind them. Ned was consequently from 
ten to fifteen minutes in the house previous to 
their arrival. At length they approached silently, 
and with that creeping pace which betokens either 
fear or caution, as the case may be, and stood out- 
side the gate which led into the grass-plot before 
the hall-door, not more than three or four yards 
from the porch of the farm-yard gate where the 
Dandy was concealed. And here he had an op- 
portunity of witnessing the extreme skill with 
which Flanagan conducted this nefarious exploit. 
After listening for about a minute, he found that 
their worthy leader was not present, but he almost 
immediately discovered that he was engaged in 
placing guards upon all the back windows of the 
dwelling-house and kitchen. During his absence 
the following short consultation took place among 
those whom he left behind him, for the purpose of 
taking a personal part in the enterprise : 

** It was too thrue what Rousin Redhead said 
to-night,”” observed one of them, ‘he always 
takes care to throw the post of danger on some 
one else. Now, it’s not that I’m afeared, but as 
he ’s to have the girl himself, it’s but fair that 
his own neck should run the first danger, an’ not 
mine.” 

They all assented to this. 

- Well, then, boys,”’ he proceeded, “‘ if yez sup- 
port me, we ‘ll Jats him head this business him- 
self. It’s his own consarn, not ours; an’ besides, 
as he houlds the Articles, it ’s his duty to lead us 
in everything. So be the sakerment I for wan, 
won’t take away his girl, an’ himself keepin’ back. 
If there ’s any one here that ‘ll take my place for 
his, let him now say so.”’ 

They were all silent as to that point; but most 
of them said, they wished, at all events, to give 
“the dirty Bodagh,” for so they usually called 
him, something to remember them by, in conse- 
quence of his having, on all occasions, stood out 
against the system. 

‘¢ Still it’s fair,’’ said several of them, “ that in 
takin’ away the colleen, Bartle should go fore- 
most, as she ’s for himself an’ not for huz.’’ 

‘* Well, then, you all agree to this?” 

“¢ We do, but whist—here he is.”’ 

Deeply mortified was their leader on finding 
that they had come unanimously to this deter- 
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mination. It was too late now, however, to rea- 
son with them, and the crime, to the perpetration 
of which he brought them, too dangerous in its 
consequences, to render a quarrel with them safe 
or prudent. He felt himself, therefore, in a posi- 
tion which, of all others, he did not wish. Still 
his address was too perfect to allow any symptoms 
of chagrin or disappointment to be perceptible in 
his voice or manner, although, the truth is, he 
cursed them in his heart at the moment, and 
vowed in some shape or other to visit their insub- 
ordination with vengeance. 

Such, indeed, is the nature of these secret con- 
federacies that are opposed to the laws of the land, 
and the spirit of religion. It matters little how 
open and apparently honest the conduct of such 
men may be among each other ; there is, notwith- 
standing this, a distrust, a fear, a suspicion, lurk- 
ing at every heart, that renders personal security 
unsafe, and life miserable. But how, indeed, ean 
they repose confidence in each other, when they 
know that in consequence of their connexion with 
such systems, many of the civil duties of life can- 
not be performed without perjury on the one hand, 
or risk of life on the other, and that the whole 
principle of the combination is founded upon hatred, 
revenge, and a violation of all moral obligation ? 
No church but the church that grapples with the 
secrets of the heart can crush this ; Bat woe to the 
church that can and will not ! 

‘Well, then,” said their leader, ‘‘as your 
minds is made up, boys, folly me as quietly as you 
can, an’ don’t spake a word in your own voices.”’ 

They approached the hall-door, with the excep- 
tion of six, who stood guarding the front windows 
of the dwelling-house and kitchen; and, to the 
Dandy’s astonishment, the whole party, amount- 
ing to about eighteen, entered the house without 
either noise or obstruction of any kind. 

‘* By Japurs,”’ thought he to himself, ‘“ there ’s 
thraichery there, any how.” 

This now to the Dandy was a moment of intense 
interest. Though by no means a coward, or a 
young fellow of delicate nerves, yet his heart beat 
furiously against his ribs, and his whole frame 
shook with excitement. He would, in truth, much 
rather have been engaged in the outrage, than 
forced as he was, merely to look on without an 
opportunity of taking a part in it, one way or the 
other. Such, at least, were his own impressions, 
when the report of a gun was heard inside the 
house. 

Dhar an Iffrin, thought he again, Ill boult in 
an’ see what ’s goin’ an—oh ma shaght millia mal- 
lach orth, Flanagan, if you spill blood—Jasus above! 
Well, any how, come or go what may, we can 
hang him for this—glory be to God! 

These reflections were very near breaking forth 
into words. 

‘* Dhar Jasha,{ don’t like that,’’ said one of the 
guards to another; ‘‘ he may take the girl away, 
but it’s not the thing to murther any one be- 
longin’ to a decent family, an’ of our own religion.” 

‘If it’s only the Bodagh got it,’’ replied his 
comrade, who was no other than Mickey Malva- 
tbra, ‘‘blaizes to the hair I care. hen my 
brother Barney, that suffered for Caam Beal 
(crooked mouth) Grime’s business, was before hia 
thrial, hell resave the taisther the same Bodagh 
would give to defind him.” 

‘Damn it,’’ rejoined the other, *‘ but to mur- 
dher a man in his bed! Why, now, if it was even 
comin’ home from a fair or market, but at mid- 
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night, an in his bed, begorra it is not the thing, 
Mickey.”’ 

There was now a pause in the conversation for 
some minutes ; at length, screams were heard, and 
the noise of men’s feet, as if engaged in a scuffle 
upon the stairs, for the hall-door lay open. A 
light, too, was seen, but it appeared to have been 
blown out; the same noise of feet trampling, as if 
still in a tumult, approached the door, and al- 
most immediately afterwards Flanagan’s party ap- 
proached, bearing in their arms a female, who 
panted and struggled as if she had been too weak 
to shriek or call for assistance. The hall-door was 
then pulled to and locked by those who were out- 
side. 

The Dandy could see, by the passing gleam of 
light which fell upon those who watched beside 
him, that their faces were blackened, and their 
clothes covered by a shirt, as was usual with the 
Whiteboys of old, and for the same object—that 
of preventing themselves from being recognized by 
their apparel. 

** So far so good,’’ said Flanagan, who cared not 
now whether his voice was known or not; ‘*‘ the 
prize is mine, boys, an’ now to bring ma colleen 
dhas dhun to a snug place, an’ a friendly priest 
that I have to put the knot on us for life.” 

“ Be ,»’ thought Duffy, «Ill put a dif- 
ferent kind of knot on you for that, if I should 
swing wy we! for it.”’ 

They hurried onwards with as much speed as 

sible, bearing the fainting female in a seat | 
ormed by clasping their hands together. Duffy | 
still te in his place of concealment, waiting to 
let them get so far in advance as that he might 
dog them without danger of being heard. Just 
then a man cautiously approached, and in a whis- 
per asked, ‘Is that Dandy ?”’ 

“It is—Saver above, Ned, how is this? all’s 
lost !”” 

** No, no—I hope not—but go an’ watch them ; 
we ‘ll folly as soon as we get help. My curse on 
Alick Nulty, he disappointed me an’ didn’t come ; 
if he had, why some of the Bodagh’s sarvant boys 
would be up wid us in the kitchen, an’ we could 
bate them Pack wow & for Flanagan, as I tould 
you, is a dam coward.” 

** Well, thin, I ‘ll trace them,” replied the other ; 
**but you know that in sich darkness as this you 
haven't a minnit to luse, otherwise you "ll miss 
them.”’ 

“Go an; but afore you go listen, be the light 
of day, not that we have much of it now any 
way—by the vestment, Biddy Nulty’s worth her 
weight in Bank of Ireland notes; now pelt an 
afther them ; I'll tell you agin.” 

Flanagan’s party were necessarily forced to re- 
trace their steps along the sludgy boreen we have 
mentioned, and we need scarcely say, that, in con- 
sequence of the charge with which they were en- 
cumbered, their progress was proportionably slow ; 
to cross the fields on such a night was out of the 
question. 

The first thing Flanagan did, when he found his 

rize safe, was to tie a handkerchief about her 
mouth that she might not scream, and to secure 
her hands together by the wrists. Indeed, the 
first of these precautions seemed to be scarcely 
necessary, for what with the terror occasioned by 
such unexpected and frightful violence, and the 
extreme delicacy of her health, it was evident that 
she could not utter even ashriek. Yet, did she, on 
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violence as, wrought up as she was by the horror 
of her situation, called forth all her physical 
energies, and literally gave her the strength of 
three women. 

‘* Well, well,’’ observed one of the fellows, who 
had assisted in holding her down during these wild 
fits, “‘ you may talk of jinteel le, but be the 
ond 0’ Moses, that same ai aughter of the 

agh’s is the hardiest sprout I ’ve laid my hands 
on this month o’ Sunnays.”’ 

** May be you’d make as hard a battle your- 
self,’’ replied he to whom he spoke, ‘‘ if you wor 
forced to a thing you hate as much as she hates 
Bartle.” ; 

** May be so,” rejoined the other, with an in- 
credulous o— that seemed to say he was by no 
means satisfied by the reasoning of his -com- 
panion. 

Bartle now addressed his charge with a hope of 
reconciling her, if possible, to the fate of becoming 
united to him. : 

“Don’t be at all alarmed, Miss Oona, for indeed 
you may take my word for it, that I’ll make as 
good and as lovin’ a husband as ever had a purty 
wife. It’s two or three years since I fell in con- 
sate wid you, an’ I need n’t tell you, darlin’, how 
happy I’m now, that you’re mine. I have two 
horses waitin’ for us at the end of this vile road, 
an’, plase Providence, we ’Il ride onwards a bit, to 
a friend's house 0’ mine, where I ’ve a priest read 
to tie the knot ; an’ to-morrow, if you ’re willin’, 
we ‘ll start for America; but if you don’t like 
that, we ‘Il live together till you ‘ll be willin’ 
enough, I hope, to go anywhere I wish. So take 
heart, darlin’, take heart. As for the money I 
made free wid out 0’ your desk, it ‘ll help to keep 
us comfortable ; it was your own, you know, an’ 
who has a betther right to be at the spendin’ of 
it?” 

This, which was meant for consolation, utterly 
failed, or rather aggravated the sufferings of the 
affrighted girl they bore, who once more struggled 
with a power that resembled the intense muscular 
strength of epilepsy, more than anything else. It 
literally re oe ar of them to hold her down, 
so dreadfully spasmodic were her efforts to be 
free. 

The delay caused by those occasional workings 
of terror, at a moment when Fianagan expec 
every sound to be the noise of pursuit, wrought wy 
his own bad passions to a furious height. His 
own companions could actually hear him grinding 
his teeth with vexation and venom, whenever any- 
thing on her part occurred to retard their flight. 
All this, however, he kept to himself, owing to the 
singular command he possessed over his passions. 
Nay, he undertook, once more, the task of recon- 
ciling her to the agreeable prospect, as he termed 
it, that life presented her. 

‘‘ We ‘ll be as happy as the day ’s long,”’ said 
he, *‘ espichilly when Heaven sends us a family ; 
an’ upon my troth a purty mother you "Il make. I 
suppose, darlin’ love, you wondher how I got in 
to-night, but I tell you I’ve my wits about me ; 

ou don’t know that it was I encouraged Bidd 

ulty to go to live wid you, but I knew what 
was about then; Biddy it was that left the door 
open for me, an’ that tould me the room you lay 
in, an’ the place you keep your hard goold an’ 
notes ; I mintion these things to show you how I 
have you hemmed in, and that your wisest way is 
to submit widout makin’ a rout about it. You 
know that even if you wor taken from me this 
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‘minit, there ’ud be a stain upon your name that 
*ud never lave it, an’ it would n’t be my business, 
yous know, to clear up your character, but the 
conthrary. As for Biddy, the poor fool, [ did all 
in my power to prevint her bein’ fond o’ me, but 
ever since we two lived wid the ould miser, some- 
how she could n‘t.”’ 

For some time before he had proceeded thus 
far, there was felt, by those who carried their fair 
charge, a slight working of her whole body, 
especially of the arms, and in a moment Flanagan, 
who walked-a little in advance of her, with his 
head bent down, that he might not be put to the 
necessity of speaking loud, suddenly received, 
right upon his nose, such an incredible facer as 
made the blood spin a yard out of it. 

‘May all the curses of heaven an’ hell blast 
you, for a cowardly, thraicherous, parjured stag ! 
Why, you black-hearted informer, see now what 
you’ve made by your cunnin’. Well, we hope 
you "ll keep your word—won’t I make a ~_ 
mother, an’ won’t we be as happy as the day ’s 
long, espichilly when Heaven sends us a family ! 
Why, you rap of hell, are n’t you a laughing-stock 
this minute? An’ to go to take my name too— 
an’ to leave the guilt of some other body's thraich- 
ery on me, that you knewn in your burnin’ sowl 
to be innocent—me, a poor girl that has only my 
name an’ good characther to carry me through the 
world. Oh, you mane-spirited, revengeful dog, 
for you ’re not a man, or you ’d not go to take sich 
revenge upon a woman, an’ all for sayin’ an’ puttin’ 
it out on you, what I ever an’ always will do, that 
you struv to hang Connor O’Donovan, knowin’ 
that it was yourself did the crime the poor boy is 
now sufferin’ for. Ha! may the sweetest an’ 
hitterest of bad luck both meet upon you, you 
villin! Amin I pray this night!” 

The scene that followed this discovery, and the 
anexpected act which produced it, could not, we 
think, be properly described by either pen or pencil. 
Flanagan stood with his hands alternately kept 
to his nose, from which he flung away the blood, 
as it sprung out in a most copious stream. ‘Two 
thirds, indeed we might say three fourths of his 
party, were umteal with suppressed laughter, 
nor could they prevent an occasional cackle from 
being heard, when forcibly drawing in their breath, 
in an effort not to offend their leader. The dis- 
covery of the mistake was, in itself, extremely 
Judicrous, but when the home truths uttered by 
Kiddy, and the indescribable bitterness caused by 
the disappointment, joined to the home blow, were 
all put together, it might be said that the darkness 
of hell itself was not so black as the , hatred, 
and thirst of vengeance, which at this moment 
consumed Bartle Flanagan’s heart. He who had 
laid his plans so artfully that he thought failure 
in securing his —_ impossible, now not only to 
feel that he was baffled by the superior cunning of 
a girl, and made the laughing-stock of his own 
party, who valued him principally upon his ability 
in such matters ; but, in addition to this, to have 
his heart and feelings torn, as it were, out of his 
body, and flang down before him and his confreres 
in all their monstrous deformity, and to be jeered 
at, moreover, and despised, and literally cuffed by 
the female who outreached him—this was too 
mauch ; all the worst sions within him were 
fired, and he swore in his own heart a deep and 
blasphemous oath, that Biddy Nulty never should 
part from him unless as a degraded girl. 

The incident that we have just related happened 
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so quickly that Flanagan had not time to reply a 
single word, and Biddy followed up her impreca- 
tion by a powerful effort to release herself. 

“Let me home this minnit, you villin,” she 
continued ; ‘‘ now that you find yourself on the 
wrong scent- -boys, don’t hould me, nor back that 
ruffin in his villany.’’ 

*¢ Hould her like hell,’’ said Bartle, ‘* an’ tie her 
up wanst more ; we “Il gag you too, my lady—ay 
willwe. Tuke away your name—Dhar Chriestha! 
I ’ll take care you ‘ll carry shame upon your face 
from this night to the hour of your death. Char- 
acther indeed !—ho, by the crass I ‘ll lave you 
thas little of that will go far wid you.”’ 

‘* Maybe not,” replied Biddy ; ‘‘ the same God 
that disappointed you in hangin’ Connor O’Dono- 
van——”’ 

‘* Damn you,” said he, ‘‘ take that ;’’ and as he 
— he struck the poor girl a heavy blow in the 
cheek, which cut her deeply, and for a short time 
rendered her speechless. 

‘¢ Bartle,’’ said more than one of them, “ that ’s 
onmanly, an’ it ’s conthrary to the regulations.’ 

‘To perdition wid the regulations! Has n’t 
the saahees drawn a pint of blood from my nose 
already '—look at that!’’ he exclaimed, throwing 
away a handful of the warm gore—* hell saize 
her! look at that. Ho be the ” He made 
another onset at the yet unconscious girl as_ he 
spoke, and would have still inflicted further pun- 
ishment upon her, were it not that he was pre- 
vented. 

‘* Stop,”’ said several of them, ‘ if you wor over 
us fifty times you won’t lay another finger on her ; 
that ’s wanst for all, so be quiet.’’ 

‘* Are yez threatenin’ me?” he asked furiously, 
but in an instant he changed his tone— Boys 
dear,’’ continued the wily but unmanly villain— 
** boys dear, can yez blame me? disappointed as 1 
am by this—by this—ha anhien na sthrecpa—I ‘ll 

’ but again he checked himself, and at length 
burst out into a bitter fit of weeping— Look at 
this,’’ he proceeded, throwing away another hand- 
ful of blood, ‘‘ I ’ve lost a quart of it by her.’’ 

‘* Be the hand af my body,”’ said one of them in 
a whisper, ‘‘ he’s like every coward, it’s at his 
own blood he ’s cryin’; be the vartue of my oath, 
that man ’s not the thing to depind on.” 

‘* Ts she tied an’ gagged ?”’ he then inquired. 

** She is,’’ replied those who tied her. ‘+ It was 
very asy done, Bartle, afther the blow you hot 
her.”’ 

‘It was n’t altogether out of ill-will I hot her 
aither,”’ he replied, ‘‘ although, boys dear, you 
know how she vexed me, but you see, the thruth 
is, she ’d ’a given us a great dale ’o throuble in 
gettin’ her quiet.” 

** An’ you tuck the richt way to do that,’’ they 
replied ironically ; and they added, ‘“ Bartle Flan- 
agan, you may thank the oaths we tuck, or he the 
crass, @ single man of us would n’t assist you in 
this consarn, afther your cowardly behaver to this 
poor girl. ‘Takin’ away the Bodagh’s daughter 
was another thing ; you had betther let the girl go 
home.”’ 

Biddy had now recovered, and heard this sug- 
gestion with joy, for the poor girl began to enter- 
tain serious apprehensions of Flanagan’s revenge 
and violence, if left alone with him ; she could not 
speak, however, and those who bore her, quickened 
their at his desire, as much as they could. 

6 No,” said Bartle, artfully, “‘I’ll keep her 
prisoner anyhow for this night. I had once 
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notion of marryin’ her—an’ may be—as I am dis- | afore you ’re much ouldher. He’s not fit to be 

appointed in the other—but, we ‘ll think of it. | among us,” added Alick, addressing himself to 
ow we ’re at the horses, an’ we ‘Il get an faster.”’ | both parties, ‘‘an’ the truth is, if we don’t hang 
This was indeed true. After the journey we or settle him, he ‘Il some day hang us.”’ 

have just described, they had at length got out of | ‘+ Bartle’s no thraitor,” said Mulvather, ‘ but 

the boreen, where, in the corner of a field, a little | he ’s a thraitor that says he is.’’ 

to the right, two horses, each saddfed, were tied to| The coming reply was interrupted by “ Boys, 

the branch of a treé. They now made a slight | good night to yez;” and immediately the clatter 

delay until their charge should be got mounted, | of a horse's feet was heard stumbling and flounder- 
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and were collected in a group on the road, when a 
voice called out, ‘* Who goes there ?”’ 

‘“* A friend to the guard,”’ 

** Good morrow !°” 

** Good morrow mornin’ to you !”’ 

“* What Age are you in?” 

** The end of the fifth.”’ 

** All right,” said Bartle aloud ; ‘* now, boys,”’ 
he whispered to his own party, ‘“ we must tell 
them good-humoredly to pass on—that this is a 
runaway—jist a girl we ‘re bringin’ aff wid us, an’ 
to hould a hard cheek* about it. You know we ’d 
do as much for them.” 


Both parties now met, the strangers consisting | 


of about twenty men. 

‘Well, boys,’’ said the latter, ‘* what ’s the 
fun ?”’ 

** Devil a thing but a girl we ‘re helpin’ a boy 
to take away. What’s your own sport?” 

‘* Begorra, we wor in luck to-night; we got as 
purty a double-barrelled gun as ever you seen, an’ 
a case of murdherin’ fine pistols.” 

*¢ Success, ould heart! that’s right; we ‘Il be 
able to stand the heretics a tug whin the * Day’ 
comes.” 

** Which of you is takin’ away the girl, boys?” 
inquired one of the strangers. 

‘* Begad, Bartle Flanagan, since there ’s no use 
in hidin’ it, when we ’re all as we ought to be.” 

*‘ Bartle Flanagan!” said a voice—* Bartle 
Flanagan, is it! An’ who's the girl?’ 

‘‘Blur an’ agres, Alick Nulty, don’t be too 
curious, she comes from Bodagh Buie’s.”’ 

Biddy, on hearing the voice of her brother, made 
another violent effort, and succeeded in partially 
working the gag out of her mouth—she screamed 
faintly, and struggled with such energy that her 
hands again became loose, and in an instant the 
gag was wholly removed. 

** Oh Alick, Alick, for the love 0’ God save me 
from Flanagan ! it ‘s me, your sisther Biddy, that ’s 
in it; save me, Alick, or I "ll be lost; he has cut 
me to the bone wid a blow, an’ the blood ’s pourin’ 
from me.” 


Her brother flew to her. ‘* Whisht, Biddy, don’t 


be afeard!’’ he exclaimed. ** Boys,’ said he, 
** let my party stand by me; this is the way Bartle 
Flanagan keeps his oath.’’} 

“Secure Bartle,’ said Biddy. ‘He robbed 
Bodagh Buie’s house, an’ has the money about 
him.” 


The horses were already on the road, but, in | 


consequence of both parties filling up the passage 
in the direction which Bartle and his followers in- 
tended taking, the animals could not be brought 
through them without delay and trouble, even had 
there been no resistance offered to their progress. 
“A robber too!’’ exclaimed Nulty ; ‘that’s 
more of his parjury to’ards uz. Bartle Flanagan, 
you ’re a thraitor, and you ’ll get a thraitor’s death 


* To keep it secret. 

+ One of the clauses of the Ribbon oath was, not to in- 
jure or maltreat the wife or sister of a brother Ribbon- 
man. 


jing buck along the deep stony boreen. ‘* Be the 
| vestment he ‘s aff,’’ said one of his party ; ‘* the 
| cowardly villin ’s aff wid himself the minit he seen 
| the approach of danger.’ 
**Sure enough, the bad dhrop’s in him,’’ ex- 
|claimed several on both sides. ‘‘ But what the 
| h—I does he mane now, [dunna?’’ “ It ‘ll be only 
;a good joke to-morrow wid him,’’ observed one of 
| them—* but, boys, we must think how to manage 
jhim; [can’t forgive him for the cowardly blow he 
| hot the poor colleen here, an’ for the same rason T 
/ did n’t dhraw the knot so tight upon her as I could 
a done.”’ 
“Was it you that nipped my arm?” asked 
| Biddy. 
«« Faix, you may say that, an’ it was to let you 
know that, let him say as he would, afther what 
| We seen of him to-night, we would n’t allow him 
| to thrate you badly without marryin’ you first.’* 
| The night having been now pretty far advanced, 
,the two parties separated in order to go to their 
|respective homes—Alick taking Biddy under his 
| protection to her master’s. As the way of many 
| belonging to each lodge lay in the same direction, 
they were accompanied, of course, to the turn that 
|led up to the Bodagh’s house. Biddy, notwith- 
| Standing the severe Blow she had got, related the 


| night’s adventure with much humor, dwelling 
upon her own part in the transaction with singular 
glee. 
‘** There ’s_ some 
Bodagh’s,’’ said she, *‘ be it man or woman ; for 
what id you think but the hall door was left lying 


thraicherous villin in the 


to only—neither locked nor boulted. But, indeed, 
any how, it’s the start was taken out 0’ me whin 
|Ned M’Cormick—that you wor to meet in our 
| kitchen, Alick—throth, [ won't let Kitty Lowry 
| wait up for you so long another time.”’ She added 
this to throw the onus of the assignation off her 
own shoulders, and to lay it upon those of Alick 
and Kitty. ‘ But, any how, I had just time to 
throw her clothes upon me an’ to get into her 
bed. Be me sowl, but I acted the fright an’ sick- 
ness in style. [ wasn’t able to spake a word, you 
| persave, till we got far enough from the house to 
|give Miss Oona time to hide herself. Oh, thin, 
the robbin’ villin, how he put the muzzle of his 
gun to the lock of Miss Oona’s desk, whin he 
could n’t get the key, an’ blewn it to pieces, an’ 
thin he tuck every fardin’ he could lay his hands 
upon.” 

‘She then detailed her own feelings during the 
abduction, in terms so ludicrously abusive of Flan- 
agan, that those who accompanied her were ex- 
ceedingly amused ; for although what she said was 
strongly provocative of mjrth, yet the chief cause 
of laughter lay in the vehement sincerity with 
which she spoke, and in the utter unconsciousness 
of uttering anything that was calculated to excite 
asmile. ‘There is, however, a class of such per- 
sons, whose power of provoking laughter consists 
in the utter absence of humor. Those I speak of 
never laugh either at what they say themselves, or 
at what any one else may say; but they drive on 
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right ahead with an inverted originality that is 
perfectly irresistible. 

We must now beg the reader to accompany 
them to the Bodagh’s, where a scene awaited 
them for which they were scarcely prepared. On 
approaching the house they could perceive, by the 
light glittering from the window chinks, that the 
fxmily were in a state of alarm; but at this they | 
were not surprised ; for such a commotion in the 
house, after what had occurred, was but natural. 
They went directly to the kitchen door and rapped. 

‘© Who is there ?”’ said a voice within. 

“It’s Biddy; for the love 0’ God make haste, 
Kitty, an’ open.” 

** What Biddy are yout I won’t open.” 

‘‘ Biddy Nulty. You know me well enough, 
Kitty ; so make haste an’ open. Alick, mark my | 
words,’’ said she in a low voice to her brother, 
** Kitty’s the very one that practised the desate 
this night—that left the hall-door open. Make 
haste, Kitty, I say.” 

“T'll do no such thing indeed,” replied the 
other; ‘it was you left the hall-door open to 
night, an’ I hear you spakin’ to fellows outside. I 
have too much regard for my masther’s house an’ 
family to let you or any one else in to-night. 
Come in the mornin’.”’ 

‘* Folly me, Alick,”’ said Biddy, ‘ folly me.”’ 

She went immediately to the hall-door, and gave 
such a single rap with the knocker, as brought 
more than Kitty to the door. 

“ Who’s there?’”’ inquired a voice, which she 
and her brother at once knew to be Ned M’Cor- 
mick’s. 

‘‘ Ned, for the love o’ God, let me an’ Alick 
in !”’ she replied ; ** we got away from that netarnal 
villin.”’ 

Instantly the door was opened, and the first 
thing Ned did was to put his arms about Biddy’s 
neck, and—we were going to say kiss her. 

‘* Saints above!’ said he, ‘‘ what’s this?’’ on 
seeing that her face was dreadfully disfigured with 
blood. 

** Nothin’ to signify,’’ she replied ; “ but thanks 
be to God, we got p li awity from the villin, or 
be the Padheren Partha, the villin it was that got 
clane away from huz. How is Miss Oona?’’ 

‘She went over to a neighbor’s house for 
safety,’’ replied Ned, smiling, ‘an’ will be back 
in a few minutes; but who do you think, above 
all men in the five quarthers o’ the earth, we have 
got widin' Guess now.” 

* Whot” said Biddy; ‘“‘ why, I dunna, save— 
but no, it could n‘t.” 

‘* Fuix but it could though,” said Ned, mistak- 
ing her, as the matter turned out. 

“ Why, vick na hoiah, no! Connor O’Donovan 
back! Oh! no, no, Ned; that ‘ud be too good 
news to be thrue.”’ 





The honest lad shook his head with an expres- | 
sion of regret that could not be mistaken as the 
exponent of a sterling heart. And yet, that the 
reader may perceive how near a-kin the one cir- 
cumstance was to the other in his mind, we have 
only to say, that whilst the regret for Connor was 
deeply engraven on his features, yet the expres- 
sion of triumph was as clearly legible as if his 
name had not been at all mentioned. 

“Who, then, Ned?’ said Alick. 
dickens is it?” 

* Why, divil resave the other than Bartle Flan- 
agan himself—secured—and the constables sent 
for—an’ plase the Saver he ’ll be in the stone jug 


‘s Who the 
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afore his head gets gray any how, the black- 
hearted villin !”’ 

It was even so; and the circumstances ac- 
— for it are very simple. Flanagan, having 
mounted one of the horses, made the best of his 
way from what he apprehended was likely to be- 
come a scene of deadly strife. Such was the na- 
ture of the road, however, that anything like a 
rapid pace was out of the question. When he had 
got over about half the boreen he was accosted in 
the significant terms of the Ribbon pass-word of 
that day. 

‘** Good morrow !”’ 

‘Good morrow mornin’ to you!” 

* Arrah what Age may you be, neighbor?” 

Now the correct words were, ‘*‘ What age are 
we in?’’* but they were often slightly changed, 
sometimes through ignorance and sometimes from 
design, as in the latter case less liable to remark 
when addressed to persons not up. ‘In the end 
of the Fifth,” was the reply. 

** An’ if you wor shakin’ hands wid a friend, 
how would you do itt Or stay—all’s right so 
far—but give us a grip of your cham ahas (right 
hand).”’ 

Flanagan, who apprehended pursuit, was too 
cautious to trust himself within reach of any one 
coming from the direction in which the Bodagh 
lived. He made no reply, therefore, to this, but 
urged his horse forward, and attempted to get 
clear of his catechist. 

“ Dhar Dhegh! it’s Flanagan,” said a voice, 
which was that of Alick Nulty ; and the next mo- 
ment the equestrian was stretched in the mud, by 
a heavy blow from the butt of a carbine. Nearly 
a score of men were immediately about him ; for 
the party he met on his return were the Bodagh’s 
son, his servants, and such of the cottiers as lived 
near enough to be called up to the rescue. On 
finding himself secured, he lost all presence of 
mind, and almost all consciousness of his situa- 
tion. 

“I’m gone,’’ said he; “I’m a lost man; all 
Europe can’t save my life. Don’t kill me, boys ; 
don’t kill me; Ill go wid yez quietly—only, if I 
am to die, let me die by the laws of the land.” 

““The laws of the land?’’ said John O’Brien; 
‘*oh, little, Bartle Flanagan, you respected them. 
You need n’t be alarmed now—you are safe here 
—to the laws of the land we will leave you; and 
by them you must stand or fall.’’ 

Bartle Flanagan, we need scarcely say, was 
well guarded until a posse of constables should 
arrive to take him into custody. But, in the mean 
time, a large and increasing party sat up in the 
house of the worthy Bodagh; for the neighbors 
had been alarmed, and came flocking to his aid. 
*T' is true, the danger was now over; but the kind 
Bodagh, thankful in his heart to the Almighty for 
the escape of his daughter, would not let them go 
without first partaking of his hospitality. His 
wife, too, for the same reason, was in a flutter of 
delight ; and as her heart was as Irish as her hus- 
band’s, and consequently as hospitable, so did she 
stir about, and work, and order right and left until 
abundant refreshments were smoking on the table. 
Nor was the gentle and melancholy Una herself, 
now that the snake was at all events scotched, 
averse to show herself among them—for so they 
would have it. Biddy Nulty had washed her 


* This order or throng of the Ages is taken from Pas- 
torini. 
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face ; and, notwithstanding the poultice of stirabout 
which her mistress with her own hands applied to 
her wound, she really was the most interesting 
person present, in consequence of her heroism 
during the recent outrage. After a glass of punch 
had gone round, she waxed inveterately eloquent, 
indeed, so much so that the mourner, the codleen 
dhas dhun, herself was more than once forced tu 
sinile, and in some instances fairly to laugh at the 
odd grotesque spirit of her descriptions, 

“The rascal was quick!” said the Bodagh; 
‘but upon my credit, Biddy, you wor a pop afore 
him for all that. Divil a thing I, or John, or the 





ewer against so many—still we would have 
fought life or death for poor Una anyhow. But, 
Biddy, here, good girl, by her cleverness and in- 
vention saved us the danger, an’ maybe was the 
manes of savin’ some of our lives or theirs, God 
knows I'd have no relish to be shot myself,’’ said 
the pacific Bodagh, ‘‘ nor would [ ever have a day 
or night's pace if I had the blood of a fellow- 
erathur on my sowl—upon my sowl I wouldn’t.”’ 

** But, blood alive, masther, what could I ’a’ 
done only for Ned M’Cormick, that gave us the 
hard word?” said Biddy, anxious to transfer the 
merit of the transaction to her lover. 

‘* Well, well, Bid,” replied the Bodagh, ‘* maybe 
neither Ned nor ames will be a loser by it. If 
you ‘re bint on layin’ your heads together we ’ll 
find you a weddin’ present, any way.” 

« Bedad, sir, I’m puzzled to know how they 
got in so asy,”’ said Ned. 

‘*That matter remains to be cleared up yet,” 
said John. ‘There is certainly treachery in the 
camp somewhere.” 

**T am cock sure the hall-door was not latched,” 
said Duffy ; “‘ for they had neither stop nor stay at 
it.”” 

‘There is a villing among us sartainly,’’ ob- 
served Mrs. O’Brien ; *‘ for as heaving is above me 
I locked it wid my own two hands this blessed 
night.’’ 

**T thought it might be wid the kay, Bridget,”’ 
said the Bodaghy.laughing at his own easy joke ; 
* for you see, doors is ginerally locked wid kays— 
ha! ha! ha!” 

** Faix, but had Oona been tuck away to-night 
“* that vag o’ the world, it’s not laughin’ you ‘d 

” 

* God, he sees, that ’s only thruth, too, Bridget,”’ 
he replied ; ** but still there ’s some rogue about 
the = oes that opened the door for the villins,”’ 

** Dar ma chuirp, I'll hould goold I put the 
saddle on the right horse in no time,” said Biddy. | 
** Misthress, will you call Kitty Lowry, ma‘am, i’ 

ou plase? I'll do everything above boord; no 
hind backs for me; blazes to the one alive hates 
foul play more nor J do ” 

We ought to have observed that one of Biddy’s 

culiarities was a more than usual readiness at 

tting fiy, and not unfrequently at giving an oath ; | 
and as her character presented a strange compound | 
of simplicity and cleverness, honesty and adroit- | 
ness, her master and mistress, and fellow-servants, | 
were frequently amused by this unfeminine pro- | 

nsity. For instance, if Una happened to ask | 

er, ‘ Biddy, did you iron the linen?”’ her usual | 

reply was, ‘* No, blast the iron, miss, { hadn't | 
time.’’ Of course the family did everything in | 
their power to discourage such a practice ; but on | 





this point they found it impossible to reform her. | 
pI 


Kitty Lowry’s countenance, when she appeared 
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certainly presented strong indications of guilt; 
but still there was a hardness of outline about it 
which gave promise at the same time of the 
most intrepid assurance. Biddy, on the other 
hand, was Primal of consequence, and a sense of 
authority, on finding that the judicial power was 
vn this occasion entrusted chiefly to her hands. 
She rose up when Kitty entered, and stuck a pair 
of red formidable fists with great encrgy into her 
sides. 

‘* Pray ma’am,”’ said she, “‘ what’s the raisin 
you refused to let me in to-night, afther gettin’ 
away wid my life from that netarnal blaekguard, 
Bartle Flanagan—what 's the raisin I say, ma’am, 
that you kep me out afther you knewn who was in 
it?” 

There was here visible a blight vibration of the 
head, rather gentle at the beginning, but clearly 
prophetic of ultimate energy, and an unequivocal 
determination to enforce whatever she might say 
with suitable action even in its widest sense. 

*‘ An’ pray, ma’am,”’ said the other, for however 
paradoxical it may appear, it is an established 
case that in all such displays between woman, po- 
liteness usually pane ce with seurrility ; ** An‘ 
pray, ma’am,’’ replied Kitty, “‘is it to the likes 
0’ you we're to say our catechize ?”’ 

iddy was resolved not tu be outdone in_polite- 
ness, and replied— 

* Af you plaise, ma’am,’’ with a courtesy. 

‘Lord protect us! what will we hear next, T 
wondher? Well, ma’am?’’ Here her antagonist 
stood, evidently waiting for the onset. 

** You ‘ll hear more than ‘Il go down your back 
pleasant afore I’ve done wid you, ma’am.”’ 

** Don’t be makin’ us long for it in the mane 
time, Miss Biddy.”’ 

** You didn’t answer my question, Miss Kitty. 
Why did you refuse to let me in to-night ?”’ 

‘* For good raisons—bekase I hard you cologgin’ 
an’ whisperin’ wid a pack of fellows ‘ithout.”’ 

* An’ oe you the brass to say so, knowin’ that 
it ’s false an’ a lie into the bargain?” (Head en- 
ergetically shaken.) 

‘* Have [ the brass, is it? I keep my brass in 
my pocket, ma’am, not in my face, like some of 
our friends.”” (Head shaken in reply to the action 
displayed by Kitty.) 

This was a sharp retort; but it was very well 
returned. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” replied Biddy, “ if it ‘s 
faces you ‘re spaken about, I know you're able w 
outface me any day; but whatever's in my face 
there ’s no desate in my heart, Miss Lowry. Put 
that in your pocket.”’ (One triumphant shake of 
the head at the conclusion.) 

‘* There ‘s as much in your heart as ‘Il shame 
your face, yet, Miss Nulty. Put that in yours.” 
(Another triumphant shake of the head.) 

“Thank God,’’ retorted Biddy, “none 0’ my 
friends ever knewn what a shamed face is. [ say, 
madam, none o' my family iver wore a shamed 
face. Thiguthu shin?” (Do you understand 
that?) 

This, indeed, was a bitter hit; for the reader 
must know that a sister of Lowry’s had not passed 
through the world without the breath of slander 
tarnishing her fair fame. 

** Oh it’s well known your tongue’s no scandal, 
Biddy.” 

“Thin that’s more than can be sed of yours, 
Kitty.” 

‘If my shisther met wid a misfortune, it was 
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many a betther woman’s case than ever you "Il be. 
Don’t shout till you get out of the wood, ma’am. 
You dunna what ’s afore yourself. Any how, it’s 
not be lettin’ fellows into the masther’s kitchin 
whin the family ’s in bed, an’ dhrinkin’ whiskey 
wid them, that ‘Il get through the world wid your 
character safe. * * * An’ you ’re nothin’ but 
a barge, or you ’d not dhraw down my shisther’s 
name that never did you an ill turn, whatever she 
did to herself, poor girl !”’ 

‘* An’ do you dar’ for to call me a barge? * * 
* * .Blast your insurance! be this an’ be 
that, for a farden I’d malivogue the devil out 0’ 
you,”’ 

“We're not puttin’ it past you, madam ; 
you ’re blaggard enough to fight like a man; but 
we ’re not goin’ to make a blaggard an’ a bully of 
ourselves, in the mane time.”’ 

[The conversation, of which we are giving a very 
imperfect report, was garnished by both ladies 
with sundry vituperative epithets, which it would 
be inconsistent with the dignity of our history to 
record. ] 

‘‘ That ’s bekase you have n’t the blood of a hen 
in you * * * * gure we know what you are! 
But howld! be me sowl, you ’re doin’ me for all 
that. Ah, ha! I see where you’re ladin’ me; 
but it won’t do, Miss Kitty Lowry. I ‘ll bring 
you back to the catechize agin. You ‘d light the 
sthraw to get away in the smoke; but you’re 
worth two gone people yet, dhough.”’ 

** Worth half a dozen 0’ you, any day.” 

‘“ Well, as we ’re both to the fore, we ‘Il soon 
see that. How did you know, my lady, that the 
masther’s hall door was left open to-night? An- 
swer me that, on the nail!” 

This was what might be very properly called a 
knock-down blow; for if the ie but reflects a 
moment he will sce that Kitty, on taxing her 
antagonist, after her rescue, with leaving it open, 
directly betrayed herself, as there was and could 
have been no one in the house cognizant of the 
fact at the time unless the guilty person. With 
this latter exception, Alick Nulty was the onl 
individual aware of it, and from whom the thew | 
edge of it could come. Kitty, therefore, by her 
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‘¢ Well, but ma’am dear, will you answer—that 
is, i’ you plaise, for sure we can’t forget our man- 
ners, you know—will you jist answer what I axed 
yout Qh, be me sowl, your face condimns you, 
my lady!’ said Biddy, abruptly changing her 
tone ; ‘it does, you yolla Mullatty, it does. You 
bethrayed the masther'’s house, an’ Miss Oona, 
too, you villin 0’ blazes! If you could see your 
face now—your guilty face !”” 

The spirit of her antagonist, being that of a 
woman, could bear no more. The last words 
were scarcely uttered, when Lowry made a spring 
like a tigress at her opponent, who, however, 
received this onset with a skill and intrepidity 
worthy of Penthesilea herself. They were imme- 
diately separated, but not until they had twisted 
and twined about one another two or three times, 
after which, each displayed, by way of trophy, a 
copious handful of hair that had changed proprie- 
torship during their brief but energetic conflict. 
In addition to this, there were visible on Kitty’s 
face five small streams of liquid gore, which, no 
doubt, would have been found to correspond with 
the red expanded talons of her antagonist. 

John O’Brien then put the question seriously 
to Lowry, who, now that her blood was up, or 
probably feeling that she had betrayed herself, 
declined to answer it at all. 

“T ’ll answer nottin’ I don’t like,” she replied ; 
“ an’ I'll not be ballyraged by any one—not even 
by you, Misther John ; an’ what ’s more, I ‘ll lave 
the sarvice at the shrick o’ day to-morrow. I 
would n’t live in the house wid that one ; my life 
’ud n’t be safe undher the wan roof wid fer.’ 

“Thin you ll get no carrecther from any one 
here,” said Mrs. O’Brien; “for, indeed, any 
way, there was never a minute’s pace in the 
kitchen since you came into it.’ 

‘*-Divil cares,’’ she replied, with a toss of her 
head ; “if I don’t, I must only live widout it, and 
will, I hope.” 

She then flounced out of the room, and kept 
grumbling in an insolent tone of voice, until she 
got to her bed. Alick Nulty then detailed all the 
circumstances he had witnessed, by which it 
appeared unquestionable that Kitty Lowry had 


over anxiety to exculpate herself from a charge | been aware of Flanagan's design, and was conse- 
which had not been made, became the unconscious quently one of his accomplices. This in one sense 
instrument of disclosing the fact of her having left | was true, whilst in another and the worst they did 


the door open. 

This tryin 
edly as it did, threw her into palpable confusion. 
Her face became at once suffused with a deep scar- 
let hue, occasioned by mingled shame and resent- 
ment, as was at once evident from the malignant 
and fiery glare which she turned upon her querist. 

“Get out,’’she replied; “do you think Id 
think it worth my while to answer the likes o’ 
you! I'd see you farther than I could look first. 
You, indeed! faugh! musha bad luck to your 
impidence !” 

“Oh, i’ you plaise, ma‘am,’’ said Biddy, 
dropping a courtesy, that might well be termed 
the very pink of politeness—* we hope you ‘Il show 
yourself a betther Christhin than to be ignorant 0’ 
your catechize, So, ma’am, if it ‘ud be plaisin’ 
to you afore the company maybe you ‘d answer it.”’ 

** Who made you my misthress, you blaggard 
flipe ? who gave you authority to ax me sich a 
question t”’ replied the other. ‘ A fellow-sarvant 
like myself! to the devil I pitch you. You, 
indeed! Faix, it’s well come up wid the likes 
o’ you to ballyrag over me !” 


| her injustice. 
query, coming upon her unexpect-| tended affection for her, and contrived on many 





It is true that Bartle Flanagan pre- 


oceasions within the preceding five months, that 
several secret meetings should take place between 
them, and almost always upon a Sunday, which 
was the only day she had any opportunity of seeing 
him. He had no notion, however, of entrusting 
her with his seeret. In fact, no man could possi- 
bly lay his plans with deeper design or more 
ingenious precaution for his own safety than Flan- 
agan. Having gained a promise from the credulous 
girl to elope with him on the night in question, he 
eusily induced her to leave the hall door open. His 
exploit, however, having turned out so different in 
its issue from that which Kitty expected, she felt 
both chagrined and confounded, and knew not at 
first whether to ascribe the abduction of Biddy 
Nulty to mistake or design; for, indeed, she war 
not ignorant of Flanagan’s treacherous conduct to 
the sex—no female having ever repulsed him, 
whose character he did not injure whenever he 
could do so with safety. Biddy’s return, however, 
satisfied her that Bartle must have made a blunder 
of some kind, or he would not have taken away her 
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fellow-servant instead of herself; and it was the 
bitterness which weak minds always feel when 
their own wishes happen to be disappointed, that 
prompted her resentment against poor Biddy, who 
was unconsciously its object. Flanagan's primary 
intention was still, however, in some degree 
effected, so far as regarded the abduction. The 
short space of an hour gave him time to cool and 
collect himself sufficiently to form the best mode 
of action under the circumstances. He resolved, 
therefore, to plead mistake, and to produce Kitty 
Lowry to — that his visit that night to the 
Bodagh’s house was merely to fulfil their mutual 
promise of eloping together. 

But there was the robbery staring him in the 
face; and how was he to manage that? This, 
indeed, was the point on which the accomplished 
villain felt by the sinking of his heart that he had 
overshot his mark. When he looked closely into 
it, his whole frame became cold and feeble from 
despair, the hard paleness of mental suffering set- 
tled upon his face, and his brain was stunned by a 
stupor which almost destroyed the power of think- 
ing. 

All this, however, availed him not. Before 
twelve o'clock the next day informations had been 
sworn against him, and at the hour of three he 
found himself in the very room which had been 
assigned to Connor O*Donovan, sinking under the 
double charge of abduction and robbery. 

And now once more did the mutability of public ; 
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at large were completely ignorant. Bartle was 
now at the mercy of a man who had been long 
looked upon with a spirit of detestation and ven- 
geance by those illegal confederacies with which 
he had uniformly declined to associate himself. 
Flanagan's party, therefore, had now only two 
methods of serving him, one was intimidation, 
and the other a general subscription among 
the various lodges of the district, to raise funds 
for his defence. To both of these means they 
were resulved to have recourse. 

Many private meetings they held among them- 
selves upon those important matters, at which 
Dandy Duffy and Ned M’Cormick attended, as 
wis their duty ; and well was it for them the part 
they took in defeating Bartle Flanagan, and sery- 
ing the Bodagh and his family, was unknown to 
their confederates. To detail the proceedings of 
their meetings, and recount the savage and vindic- 
tive ferocity of sach men, would be paying the taste 
and humanity of our readers a bad compliment. It 
is enough to say that a fund was raised for Flana- 
gan’s defence, and a threatening notice written to 
be posted on the Bodagh Buie’s door—of which 
elegant production the following is aiiteral copy :— 

* Buppua Brr—You ‘ave wan iv our boys in 
for abjection an’ rubbry—an’ it seems is resolved 
to parsequte the poor boy at the nuxt ‘Shizers— 
now dhis is be way av a dalikit hint to yew an* 
yoos that aff butt wan spudh av his blud 1s spiled 
In quensequence avy yewr parsequtin’ im as the 





feeling and opinion as usual become apparent. No, winther’s comin’ on an’ the wether gettin cowld 
sooner had fame spread abroad the report of Flana-: an’ the long knights settin’ in yew may as well 
gan’s two-fold crime, and his imprisonment, than | prapare yewr coughin an’ not that same remimber 
those very people who had only a day or two be-| you ’ve a praty dother an may no more about her 
fore inferred that Connor O'Donovan was guilty, afore your much shoulder, 
because his accuser’s conduct continued correct | Suon Peruer Sraruicnt.”’ 
and blameless, now changed their tone, and} This and several others of the same class were 
insisted that the hand of God was visible in| served upon the Bodagh, with the intention of 
Flanagan’s punishment, Again were all the dark | intimidating him from the prosecution of Flanagan. 
traits of his character dragged forward and ex-|They had, however, quite mistaken their man. 
posed ; and this man reminded that man, as that |'The Bodagh, though peaceable and plaeable, had not 
man did some other man, that he had said more! one atom of the eoward in his whole composition. 
than once that Bartle Flanagan would be hanged | On the contrary, he was not only resolute in resist- 
for swearing away an innocent young man’s life.|ing what he conceived to be oppressive or unjust, 
Such, however, without reference to truth or jus-| but he was also immoyably obstinate in anything 
tice, is public opinion among a great body of the | wherein he fancied he had right on his side. And 
ople, who are swayed by their feelings only|even had his disposition been inclined to timidity 
instead of their judgment. ‘The lower public will, | or pliancy, his son John would have used all his 
as a matter of course, feel at random upon every-| influence to induce him to resist a system which is 
thing, and like a fortune-teller, it will for that)|equally opposed to the laws of God and of man, as 
reason, and for that only, sometimes be found on} well as to the temporal happiness of those who 
the right side. From the time which elapsed be-|are slaves to the terrible power which, like a 
tween the period of Bartle’s imprisonment and | familiar devil, it exercises over its victims under 
that of his trial, many strange circumstances | the hollow promise of protection. 
occurred in connection with it, of which the public | 
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TO OUR MARVELLOUS CONTEMPORARY. 


Tuov art the Print for me, 
Dumfries Courier ; 
Such wondrous things in thee 
Ever appear : 
Toads pent in solid trees, 
Enormous gooseberries, 
All sorts of prodigies, 
Right through the year. 
Tales of sagacious dogs, 


Dumfries Courier ; 
And showers of fish and frogs, 


Most strange to hear : 
Twins like the Siamese, 
' And winter swarms of bees, 
| Wise pigs and learned fleas, 
Six-legged deer. 


Mock suns and double moons, 
Dumfries Courier ; 
Odd apes and strange baboons, 
Ghost stories queer : 
Dreams that have come to pass, 
Brobdignag sparrow-grass, 
Huge ox, amazing ass, 
Dumfries Courier! 
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BOOK XI, CONTINUED.—CHAPTER XIII. 


We have seen Squire Hazeldean (proud of the 
contents of his pocket-book, and his knowledge of 
the mercenary nature of foreign women) set off 
on his visit to Beatrice di Negra. Randal, thus 
left, musing lone in the crowded streets, revolved 
with astute complacency the probable results of 
Mr. Hazeldean’s bluff negotiation ; and, convincing 
himself that one of his vistas towards Fortune was 
becoming more clear and clear, he turned, with 
the restless activity of some founder of destined 
cities in a new settlement, to lop the boughs that 
cumbered and obscured the others. For truly, 
like a man in a vast Columbian forest, opening 
entangled space, now with the ready axe, now with 
the patient train, that kindles the slower fire, this 
child of civilized life went toiling on against sur- 
rounding obstacles, resolute to destroy, but ever 
scheming to construct. And now Randal has 
reached Levy's dainty business-room, and is buried 
deep in discussion how to secure to himself, at the 
expense of his patron, the representation of Lans- 
mere, and how to complete the contract which 
shall reannex to his forlorn inheritance some frag- 
ments of its ancient wealth. 

Meanwhile, Chance fought on his side in the 
boudoir of May Fair. The squire had found the 
Marchesa at home—briefly introduced himself and 
his business—told her she was mistaken if she had 
fancied she had taken in a rich heir in his son— 
that, thank Heaven, he could leave his estates to 
his ploughman, if he so pleased, but that he was 
willing to do things liberally ; and whatever she 
thought Frank was worth, A was very ready to 
pay for. 

At another time Beatrice would perhaps have 
laughed at this strange address ; or she might, in 
some prouder moment, have fired up with all a 
patrician’s resentment and a woman's pride ; but 
now her spirit was crushed, her nerves shattered ; 
the sense of her degraded position, of her depend- 
ence on her brother, combined with her supreme 
unhappiness at the loss of those dreams with which 
Leonard had for a while charmed her wearied, 
waking life—all came upon her. She listened, 
- and speechless ; and the poor squire thought 
he wus quietly advancing towards a favorable re- 
sult, when she suddenly burst into a passion of 
hysterical tears ; and just at that moment Frank 
himself entered the room, At the sight of his 
father, of Beatrice’s grief, his sense of filial duty 
gave way. Ile was maddened by irritation—by 
the insult offered to the woman he loved, which a 
few trembling words from her explained to him; 
maddened yet more by the fear that the insult had 
lost her to hin—warm words ensued between son 
and father, to close with the peremptory command 
and vehement threat of the last. 

**Come away this instant, sir! Come with 
me, or before the day is over I strike you out of 
my will!’ - 

The son’s answer was not to his father; he 
threw himself at Beatrice’s fect. 

“ Forgive him—forgive us both—”’ 

‘“* What! you prefer that stranger to me—to 
the inheritance of Hazeldean!” cried the squire, 
stamping his foot. 

‘** Leave your estates to whom you will ; all that 
I eare for in life is here !”’ 

The squire stood still a moment or so, gazing 


|on his son, with a strange, bewildered marvel at 
|the strength of that mystic passion, which none 
/not laboring under its fearful charm can compre- 
/hend, which creates the sudden idol that no rea- 
| Son justifies, and sacrifices to its fatal shrine alike 
| the Past and the Future. Not trusting himself to 
| speak, the father drew his hand across his eyes, 
|and dashed away the bitter tear that sprang from 
a swelling, indignant heart; then he uttered an 
jinarticulate sound, and, finding his yoice gone, 
jmoved away to the door, and left the house. 

He walked through the streets, bearing his head 
jvery erect, as a proud man does when deeply 
| os . : 
| wounded, and striving to shake off some affection 
{that he deems a weakness; and his trembling, 
nervous fingers fumbled at the button of his coat, 
trying to tighten the garment across his chest, as 
if to confirm a resvlution that still sought to strug- 
gle out of the revolting heart. 

Thus he went on, and the reader, perbaps, will 
wonder whither ; and the wonder may not lessen 
when he finds the squire come to a dead pause in 
Grosvenor Square, and at the portico of his ‘ dis- 
tant brother's ’’ stately house. 

At the squire’s brief inquiry whether Mr. Eger- 
ton was at home, the porter summoned the groom 
of the chambers ; and the groom of the chambers, 
seeing a stranger, doubted whether his master was 
not engaged, but would take in the stranger's card 
and see, 

** Ay, ay,” muttered the squire, ‘ this is true 
relationship—my child prefers a stranger to me! 
Why should I complain that I am a stranger in a 
brother's house? Sir,’’ added the squire aloud, 
and very meekly—* Sir, please to say to your 
master that I am William lenshdnen.” 

The servant bowed low, and without another 
word conducted the visitor into the statesman’s 
library, and, announcing Mr. Hazeldean, closed the 
door. 

Audley was seated at his desk, the grim iron 
boxes still at his feet, but they were now closed and 
locked, And the ex-winister was no longer looking 
over official documents ; letters spread open before 
| him, of far different nature ; in his hand there lay 
| a long lock of fair silken hair, on which his eyes 
were fixed sadly and intently. He started at the 
sound of his visitor’s name, and the tread of the 
squire’s stalwart footstep ; and mechanically thrust 
into his bosom the relic of younger and warmer 
years, keeping his hand to his heart, which beat 
oud with disease, under the light pressure of that 
| golden hair. 

The two brothers stood on the great man’s lonely 
hearth, facing each other in silence, and noting 
unconsciously the change made in each during the 
long years in which they had never met. 

The squire, with his portly size, his hardy, sun- 
burnt cheeks, the not a: Ho of his unfurrowed, 
open forehead, iooked his full age—deep into middle 
life. Unmistakably he seemed the pater familias 
—the hushand and the father—the man of social 
domestic ties. But about Audley, (really some 
| few years junior to the squire,) despite the lines 
‘of care on his handsome face, there still lingered 
|the grace of youth. Men of cities retain youth 
longer than those of the country—a remark which 
| Buffon has not failed to make and to account for. 


‘Neither did Egerton betray the air of the married 
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man ; for ineffible solitariness seemed stamped 
upon the man, whose private life had long been so 
stern asolitude, No ray from the focus of home 
layed round that reserved, unjoyous, melancholy 
row. Ina word, Audley looked still the man for 
whom some young female heart might fondly sigh ; 
and nut the less because of the cold eye and com- 
pressed lip, which challenged interest even while 
sceming to repel it. 
Audley was the first to speak, and to put forth 


the right hand, which he stole slowly from its place | 


at his breast on which the lock of hair still stirred 
to and fro at the heave of the laboring heart. 
** William,’’ said he, with his rich deep voice, 
‘* this is kind. You are come to see me, now that 
men say [ am fallen, The minister you censured 
is no more ; and you see again the brother.” 

The squire was softened at once by this address. 
He shook heartily the hand tendered to him ; and 
then, turning away his head, with an honest con- 
viction that Audley ascribed to him a credit which 
he did not deserve, he said, ‘* No, no, Audley ; I 
am more selfish than you think me. I have come 
—I have come to ask your advice—no, not exactly 
that—your opinion. But you are busy !—”’ 

“Sit down, William, Old days were coming 
over me when you entered ; days earlier still return 
now—days, too, that leave no shadow when their 
suns are set.” 

The proud man seemed to think he had said too 
much, lis practical nature rebuked the poetic 
sentiment and phrase. He re-cullected himself, 
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[my affiirs are embarrassed ; I may need—I would 
not accept money from you—I would seek a pro- 

fession, and you can help me there,’ you divined 

my meaning, and suid— Take orders; the Hazel- 
| dean living is just vacant. I will get some one te 
hold it till you are ordained.’ I do not forget 
that. Would that I had thought earlier of 80 
serene an escape from all that then tormented me. 
My lot might have been far happier.’’ 

The squire eyed Audley with a surprise that 
broke forth from his more absorbing emotions. 
*¢ Happier! Why, all things have prospered with 
you; and you are rich enough now; and—you 
shake your head. Brother, is it possible? do you 
want money? Pooh, not accept money from your 
mother’s son !—stuff.”” Out came the squire’s 
pocket-hook. Audley put it gently aside. 

‘* Nay,”’ said he, “* 1 have enough for myself; 
but since you seek and speak with me thus affec- 
| tionately, I will ask you one favor. Should I die 
) before I can provide for my wife’s kinsman, Ran- 
|dal Leslie, as I could wish, will you see to his 
fortunes, so far as you can, without injury to 
others—to your own son ?”’ 

‘* My son!—he is provided for. He has the 
| Casino estate—much good may it do him. You 
| have touched on the very matter that brought me 
jhere. This boy, Randal Leslie, seems a praise- 
worthy lad, and has Hazeldean blood in his veins. 
| You have taken him up because he is connected 
| with your late wife. Why should not I take him 
|up, too, when his grandmother was a Hazeldean ? 











and added, more coldly, ‘‘ you would ask my/I wanted to ask you what you meant to do for 
opinion? What on? Some public matter—some | him ; for if you did not mean to provide for him, 
parlianentary bill that may affect your property ?’’ | why, I will, as in duty bound. So your request 

** Am I such a mean miser as that? Property | comes at the right time ; I think of altering my 
—property! What does property matter, when a | will. I can put him into the entail, besides a 
man is struck down at his own hearth! Property, | handsome legacy. You are sure he is a good lad 
indeed! But you have no child—happy brother !’’ | —and it will please you too, Audley !” 

“* Ay, ay; as you say, [ am a happy man;/ “ But not at the expense of your son. And 
childless ! Has your son displeased you! I have | stay, William—as to this foolish marriage with 


heard him spoken of well, too.”’ 

** Don’t talk of him. Whether his conduct he 
good or ill is my affuir,”’ resumed the poor father 
with a testy voice—jealous alike of Audley’s praise 
or blame of his rebellious son. Then he rose a 
moment, and made a strong gulp, as if for air ; 
and laying his broad brown hand on his brother's 
shoulder, said—** Randal Leslie tells me you are 
wise—a consummate man of the world. No doubt 
you are so. And Parson Dale tells me that he is 
sure you have warm —— I take to bea 
strange thing for one who has lived so long in Lon- 
don, and has no wife and no child—a widower, and 
a member of Parliament—for a commercial city, 
too. Never smile; it is no smiling matter with 
me. You know a foreign woman, culled Negra or 
Negro—not a blackymuor, though, by any means 
—uat least on the outside of her. Is she such a 
woman as a plain country gentleman would like 
his only son to marry—ay or no?” 

‘*No, indeed,” answered Audley, gravely ; 
*¢and I[ trust your son will commit no action so 
rash, Shall ? see him, or her? Speak, my dear 
William. What would you have me do?” 

“Nothing ; you have said enough,” replied the 
aquire gloomily ; and his head sank on his breast. 

Audley took his hand, and pressed it fraternally. 
* William,’’ said the statesman, ‘“‘ we have been 
long estranged ; but I do not forget that when we 
last met, at—at Lord Lansmere’s house, and when 
I tovk you aside, and said, ‘ William, if I lose this 
electiun, | must resign all chance of public life ; 


| Madame di Negra, who told you Frank meant to 
| take such a step ?”’ 

| ‘He told me himself; but it is no matter. 
‘Randal and I both did all we could to dissuade 
| him ; and Randal advised me to come to you.”’ 

| ‘Tle has acted generously, then, our kinsman 
Randal—I am glad to hear it’”—said Audley, his 
_ brow somewhat clearing. ‘*I have no influence 
| with this lady ; but, at least, I can counsel her. 
| Do not consider the marriage fixed because a young 
| man desires it. Youth is ever hot and rash.”’ 

| Your youth never was,” retorted the squire 
bluntly. ‘* You married well enough, I’m sure. 
(I will say one thing fur you; you have been, tomy 
‘taste, a bad politician—beg pardon—but you were 
jalways a gentleman. You would never have dis- 
| graced your family and married a’’— 

| ‘* Hush!” interrupted Egerton gently. ‘* Do 
/not make matters worse than they are. Madame 
di Negra is of high birth in her own country; 
and if scandal’’— 

| ‘Scandal!’ cried the squire, shrinking and 
turning pale. ‘* Are you speaking of the wile of a 
Hazeldean? At least she shall never sit by the 
hearth at which now sits his mother; and what- 
ever [ may do for Frank, her children shall not 
succeed. No mongrel cross-breed shall kennel in 
English Hazeldean. Much obliged to you, Aud 


ley, for your good feeling—glad to have seen you ; 
and harkye, you startled me by that shake of your 
head, when I spoke of your wealth ; and, from 
what you say about Randal’s prospects, I guess 
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that you London gentlemen are not so thrifty as 
we are. You shall let me speak. I say again, 
that I have some thousands quite at your service. 
And though you are not a Hazeldean, still you are 
my mother’s son; and now that I am about to 
alter my will, { can as well scratch in the name of 
Egerton as that of Leslie. Cheer up, cheer up ; 
you are younger than I am, and you have no child ; 
go you will live longer than I shall.” 

“* My dear brother,” answered Audley, ‘‘ believe 
me I shall never live to want your aid. And as to 
Leslie, add to the £5000 I mean to give him, an 
equal sui in your will, and I shall feel that he has 
received justice.”’ 

Observing that the squire, though he listened 
attentively, made no ready answer, Audley turned 
the subject again to Frank ; and, with the adroit- 
ness of a man of the world, backed by cordial 
sympithy in his brother’s distress, he pleaded 9) 
well Frank’s lame cause, urged so gently the wis- 
dom of patience and delay, and the appeal to filial 
feeling rather than recourse to paternal threats, 
that the squire grew mollified in spite of himself, 
and left his brother's house a much less angry, and 
less doleful man. 

Mr. Hazeldean was still in the square, when he 
came upon Randal himself, who was walking with 
a dark-whiskered, showy gentleman, towards 
Egerton’s house. Randal and the gentleman ex- 
changed a hasty whisper, and the furmer then ex- 
dlaimed— 

** What, Mr. Hazeldean, have you just left your 
brother's house? Is it possible ?” 

‘* Why, you advised me to go there, and I did. 
I searcely knew what I was about. I am very glad 
I did go. Hang politics! hang the landed inter- 
est! what do I care for either now?” 

“ Foiled with Madame di Negra?’’ asked Ran- 
dal, drawing the squire aside. 

‘* Never speak of her again!’ cried the squire 
fiercely. ‘* And as to that ungrateful boy—but I 
don’t mean to behave harshly to him—he shall 
have money enough to keep her if he likes—keep 
her from coming to me—keep him, too, from 
counting on my death, and borrowing post-obits 
on the Casino—for he ‘ll be doing that next—no, 
I hope I wrong him there ; I have been too good a 
father for him to count on my death already. 
After all,’’ continued the squire, beginning to 
relax, ‘as Audley says, the marriage is not yet 
made ; and if the woman has taken him in, he is 
young, and his heart is warm. Make yourself 
easy, my boy. I don’t forget how kindly you 
took his part ; and, before I do anything rash, I “Il 
at least take advice with his poor mother.’ 

Randal gnawed his pale lip, and a momentary 
cloud of disappointment passed over his face. 

“True, sir,’ said he, gently; ‘ true, you 
must not be rash. Indeed, I was thinking of you 
and poor dear Frank at the very moment I met you. 
It occurred to me whether we might not make 
Frank’s very embarrassment a reason to induce 
Madame di Negra to refuse him ; and I was on 
my way to Mr. Egerton, in order to ask his opin- 
jon, in company with the gentleman yonder.” 

‘Gentleman yonder! Why should he thrust 
his long nose into my family affairs? Who the 
devil is he!” 

“* Don’t ask, sir. Pray let me act.” 

But the squire continued to eye askant the dark- 
whiskered personage thus thrust between himself 
and his son, and who waited patiently a few yards 
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in the rear, carelessly readjusting the camelia in 
his button-hole. 

** He looks very outlandish. 
too ?*’ asked the squire at last. 

‘*No, not exactly. However, he knows all 
about Frank’s embarrassments ; and’’— 

‘* Embarrassments! what, the debt he paid for 
that woman? How did he raise the money ?” 

‘¢T don’t know,’’ answered Randal, ‘‘ and that 
is the reason I asked Baron Levy to accompany me 
to Egerton’s that he might explain in private what 
I have no reason—”’ 

** Baron Levy ?” interrupted the squire. ‘ Levy, 
Levy—I have heard of the Levy who has nearly 
ruined my neighbor Thornhill—a money-lender, 
Zounds! is that the man who knows my son's 
affiirs? I'll soon learn, sir.” 

Randal caught hold of the squire’s arm ; ‘‘ Stop, 
stop ; if you really insist upon learning more about 
Frank’s debts, you must not appeal to Baron Levy 
directly, and as Frank's father ; he will not answer 
you. But if [ present you to him as a mere ac- 
quaintance of mine, and turn the conversation, as 
if carelessly, upon Frank—why, since, in the 
London world, such matters are never kept secret 
except from the parents of young men—I have no 
doubt he will talk out openly.” 

‘* Manage it as you will,’’ said the squire. 

Randal took Mr. Hazeldean’s arm, and joined 
Levy—* A friend of mine from the country, 
baron.’ Levy bowed profoundly, and the three 
walked slowly on. 

oe foe by,’’ said Randal, | prong significantly 
upon Levy’s arm, ‘‘ my friend has come to town 
upon the somewhat unpleasant business of settling 
the debts of another—a young man of fashion—a 
relation of his own. No one, sir, (turning to the 
squire,) could so ably assist you in such arrange- 
ments, as could Baron Levy.” 

Baron (modestly, and with a moralizing air.) 
—‘T have some experience in such matters, and 
I hold it a duty to assist the parents and relations 
of young men who, from want of reflection, often 
ruin themselves for life. I hope the young gentle- 
man in question is not in the hands of the Jews?” 

Randal.—* Christians are as fond of good in- 
terest for their money as ever the Jews can be.”’ 

Baron.—* Granted, but they have not always 
so much money to lend. The first thing, sir, (ad- 
dressing the squire,)—the first ong for you to do 
is to buy up such of your relation's bills and notes 
of hand as may be in the market. No doubt we 
can get them at a bargain, unless the young man is 
heir to some property that may soon be his in the 
course of nature.’ 

Randal.—** Not soon—Heaven forbid! Lis father 
is still a young man—a fine healthy man,”’ leaning 
heavily on Levy's arm ; ‘ and as to post-obits’’— 

Baron,—** Post-obits on sound security cost more 
to buy up, however healthy the obstructing rela- 
tive may be.” 

Randal,—* T should hope that there are not many 
sons who can calculate, in cold blood, on the death 
of their fathers.” 

Baron.—* Ua, ha—he is young, our friend Ran- 
dal ; eh, sir?”’ 

Randal,—** Well, Tam not more scrupulous than 
others, I dare say ; but [ have often been pinched 
hard for money, and [ would go bare-foot rather 
than give security upon a father’s grave! I can 
imagine nothing more likely to destroy natural 
feeling, nor to instil ingratitude and treuchery inte 
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the whole character, than to press the hand of a 
parent, and calculate when that hand may be dust 
—than to sit down with strangers and reduce his 
life to the measure of an insurance table—than to 
feel difficulties gathering round one, and mutter in 
fashionable slang, ‘ But it will be all well if the 
governor would but die.’ And he who has accus- 
tomed himself to the relief of post-obits must 
gradually harden his mind to all this.”’ 

The squire groaned heavily; and had Randal 
proceeded another sentence in the same strain, the 
squire would have wept outright. ‘* But,’’ con- 
tinued Randal, altering the tone of his voice, “I 
think that our young friend of whom we were 
talking just now, Levy, before this gentleman 
joined us, has the same opinions as myself on this 
head. Ile may accept bills, but he would never 
sign post-ohits.”” 

Baron, (who with the apt docility of a managed 

charger to the touch of a rider’s hand, had com- 
yrehended and complied with each quick sign of 
Randal’s.)—** Pooh! the young fellow we are 
talking of? Nonsense. He would not be so 
foolish as to give five times the percentage he 
otherwise might. Not sign post-obits! Ofcourse 
he has signed one.” 

Randal.—** liist—you mistake, you mistake.” 

Syuire, (leaving Randal’s arm and seizing 
Levy's.) —** Were you speaking of Frank Hazel- 
dean ?”’ 

Baron.—* My dear sir, excuse me; I never 
mention names before strangers.”’ 

Syuire.—* Strangers again! Man, I am the 
boy’s father! Speak out, sir,’* and his hand 
closed on Levy's arm with the strength of an iron 
vice. 

Baron.—* Gently ; you hurt me, sir; but I 
excuse your feelings. Randal, you are to blame 
for leading me into this indiscretion ; but I beg 
to assure Mr. Hazeldean, that though his son has 
been a little extravagant’’— 

Randal.—** Owing chiefly to the arts of an aban- 
doned woman.” 

Baron,—* Of an abandoned woman ;—still he 
has shown more prudence than you would suppose ; 
and this very post-obit is a proof of it. A simple 
act of that kind has enabled him to pay off bills 
that were running on till they would oe ruined 


even the Hazeldean estate ; whereas a charge on 
the reversion of the Casino” — 
Sjuire.—** He has done it then? 
a post-obit a 
Randal.—** No, no ; Levy must be wrong.”’ 
Baron.—** My dear Leslie, a man of Mr. Hazel- 
dean's time of life cannot have your romantic 


He has signed 


boyish notions. He must allow that Frank has 
acted in this like a lad of sense—very good head 
for business has my young friend Frank! And the 
best thing Mr. Hazeldean can do is quietly to buy 
up the post-obit, and thus he will place his son 
henceforth in his own power.”’ 

Sjuire.—* Can I see the deed with my own 
eyes !”’ 

Baron.—* Certainly, or how could you be 
induced to buy it up? But on one condition ; you 
must not betray me to your son. And, indeed, 
take my advice, and don’t say a word to him on 
the matter.’’ 

Squire.—* Let me see it, let me see it, with 
my own eyes. His mother else will never believe 
it—nor will I.”’ 

Baron.—* I can call on you this evening.’ 

Syuire.—* Now—now.”’ 
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Baron.—* You can spare me, Randal ; and you 
yourself can open to Mr. Egerton the other afair, 
respecting Lansmere. No time should be lost, 
lest L’Estrange suggest a candidate.” 

Randal, (whispering.)—‘‘ Never mind me. 
This is more important. (Aloud)—Go with Mr. 
Hazeldean. My dear kind friend, (to the squire,) 
do not let this vex you so much, After all, it is 
what nine young men out of ten would do in the 
same circumstances. And it is best you should 
know it; you may save Frank from further ruin, 
and ogee perhaps, this very marriage.”’ 

“¢ We will see,” exclaimed the squire hastily. 
‘* Now, Mr. Levy, come.” 

Levy and the squire walked on, not arm in arm, 
but side by side. Randal proceeded to Egerton’s 
house. 

‘‘Tam glad to see you, Leslie,” said the ex 
minister. “* What isit I have heard? My nephew, 
Frank Hazeldean, proposes to marry Madame di 
Negra against his father’s consent? How could 
you suffer him to entertain an idea so wild?’ And 
how never confide it to me ?”’ 

Randal.—* My dear Mr. Egerton, it is only to- 
day that I was informed of Frank’s engagement. 
I have already seen him and expostulated in vain ; 
till then, though I knew your nephew admired 
Madame di Negra, I could never suppose he har- 
bored a serious intention.” 

Egerton.—* 1 must believe you, Randal. I 
will myself see Madame di Negra, though I have 
no power, and no right, to dictate to her. I have 
but little time for all such private business. 
The dissolution of Parliament is so close at hand.” 

Randal, (looking down.)—*‘ It is on that sub- 
ject that [ wish to speak to you, sir. You think of 
standing for Lansmere. Well, Baron Levy has 
suggested to me an idea that I could not, of 
course, even countenance, till I had spoken to you. 
It seems that he has some acquaintance with the 
state of parties*in that borough! He is informed 
that it is not only as easy to bring in two to our 
side, as to carry one ; but that it would make your 
election still more safe, not to fight single-handed 
against two opponents; that if canvassing for 
yourself alone, you could not carry a sufficient 
number of plumper votes ; that split votes would 
go from you to one or the other of the two adver- 
saries ; that, in a word, it is necessary to pair you 
with a colleague. If it really be so, you of course 
will learn best.from your own committee; but 
should they concur in the opinion Baron Levy has 
formed—do I presume too much on your kindness 
—to deem it possible that you might allow me to 
be the second candidate on your side? I should 
not say this, but that Levy told me you had some 
wish to see me in Parliament, amongst the sup- 
porters of your policy. And what other opportu- 
nity can occur? Here the cost of carrying two 
would be scarcely more than that of carrying one. 
And Levy says, the party would subscribe for 
my election ; you, of course, would refuse all such 
aid for your own; and, indeed, with your great 
name, and Lord Lansmere’s interest, there can be 
little beyond the strict legal expenses.”’ 

As Randal spoke thus at length, he watched 
anxiously his patron’s reserved, unrevealing coun- 
tenance. 

Egerton, (drily.)—‘‘ I will consider. You may 
safely leave in my hands any matter connected 
with your ambition and advancement. I have 
before told you I hold it a duty to do all in my 
power for the kinsman of my late wife—for one 
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whose career I undertook to forward—for one 
whom honor has compelled to share in my own 
political reverses.”’ 

Here Egerton rang the bell for his’ hat and 
gloves, and, walking into the hall, paused at the 
door. There, beckoning to Randal, he said slowly, 
«* You seem intimate with Baron Levy ; I caution 
you against him—a dangerous acquaintance, first 
to the purse, next to the honor.” 

Randail.—** _ know it, sir; and am surprised 
myself at the acquaintance that has grown up be- 
tween us. Perhaps its cause is in his respect for 
yourself,” 

Egerton.—* Tat.”’ 

Randal.—* Whatever it be, he contrives to ob- 
tain a singular hold over one’s mind, even where, 
as in my case, he has no evident interest tu serve. 
How is this? It puzzles me!” 

Egerton.—* For his interest, it is most secured 
where he suffers it to be least evident ; for his 
hold over the mind it is easily accounted for. He 
ever appeals to two temptations, strong with all 
men—avarice and ambition. Good day.” 

Randal.—** Are you going to Madame di Ne- 
gra’s! Shall [ not accompany you! Perhaps I 
may be able to back your remonstrances.”’ 

Egerton.—* No, I shall not require you.” 

Randal.—* I trust I shall hear the result of your 
interview! I feel so much interested in it. er 
Frank !”’ 


Audley nodded. ‘* Of course, of course.”’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ow entering the drawing-room of Madame di 
Negra, the peculiar charm which the severe Aud- 
ley Egerton had been ever reputed to possess with 
women, would have sensibly struck one who had 


hitherto seen him chiefly in his relations with 
men in the business-like affairs of like. It was a 
charm in strong contrast to the ordinary manners 
of those who are emphatically called ‘ Ladies’ 
men.’’ No artificial smile, no conventional hollow 
blandness, no frivolous gossip, no varnish either of 
ungenial gayety or affected grace. The charm was 
in a simplicity that unbent more into kindness 
than it did with men, Audley’s nature, whatever 
its faults and defects, was essentially masculine ; 
and it was the sense of masculine power that gave 
to his voice a music when addressing the gentler 
sex—a sort of indulgent tenderness that appeared 
equally void of insincerity and presumption. 

Frank had been gone about half-an-hour, and 
Madame di Negra was scarcely recovered from the 
— into which she had been thrown-by the 

ront from the father and the pleading of the son. 

Egerton took her passive hand cordially, and 
seated himself by her side. 

‘* My dear marchesa,”’ said he, ‘‘are we then 
likely to be near connections? And can you seri- 
riously contemplate marri with my young 
nephew, Frank Hazeldean ? “You turn away. Ah, 
my fair friend, there are but two inducements to a 
free woman to sign away her liberty at the altar. 
I say a free woman, for widows are free, and girls 
are not. These inducements are, first, worldly 
position ; — onog Which of these mo- 
tives can urge e di Negra to m Mr. 
Frank onilicen Y" ” oa 

‘* There are other motives than those you speak 
of—the need of protection—the sense of solitude— 
the curse of dependence—gratitude for honorable 
affectiun. But you men never know women !” 

“I grant that you are right there—we never 
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do ; neither do women ever know men. And yet 
each sex contrives to dupe and to fool the other! 
Listen to me. I have little acquaintance with my 
nephew, but I allow he is a handsome young gen- 
tleman, with whom a handsome young lady in her 
teens might fall in love in a bail-room. But you 
who have known the higher order of our species— 
you who have received the homage of men whose 
thoughts and mind leave the small talk of draw- 
ing-room triflers—so poor and bald—you cannot 
look me in the face and say that it is any passion 
resembling love which you feel for my nephew. 
And as to position, it is right that I should inform 
you that if he marry you he will have none. He 
may risk his inheritance. You will receive no 
countenance from his parents. You will be poor, 
but not free. You will not gain the independence 
you seek for, The sight of a vacant, discontented 
fuce in that opposite chair will be worse than 
solitude. And as to grateful affection,” added the 
man of the world, “ it is a polite synonym for 
“a indifference.”’ 

** Mr. Egerton,”’ said Beatrice, ‘‘ people say you 
are made of bronze. Did you ever feel the want 
of home ?”’ 

** T answer you frankly,”’ replied the statesman, 
“if L had not felt it, do you think I should have 
been, and that I should be to the last, the joyless 
drudge of public life? Bronze though you call my 
nature, it would have melted away long since like 
wax in the fire, if 1 had sat idly down and dreamed 
of a Home !”’ 

‘* But we women,” answered Beatrice, with 
pathos, “‘ have no public life, and we do sit idly 
down and dream. Oh,” she continued, after a 
short pause, and clasping her hands firmly to- 
gether, “ you think me worldly, grasping, ambi- 
tious ; how different my fate had been had | known 
a home!—known one whom I could love and 
venerate—known one whose smiles would have 
developed the good that was once within me, and 
the fear of whose rebuking or sorrowful eye would 
have corrected what is evil !”’ 

“* Yet,’’ answered Audley, “ nearly all women 
in the great world have had that choice once in 
their lives, and nearly all have thrown it away. 
How few of your rank really think of home when 
they marry—how few ask to venerate as well as to 
love—and how many, of every rank, when the home 
has been really gained, have wilfully lost its shelter ; 
some in neglectful weariness—some from a mo- 
mentary doubt, distrust, caprice—a wild fancy—a 
passionate fit—a trifle—a straw—a dream! True, 
you women are ever dreamers. Cuommon sense, 
common earth, is above or below your comprehen- 
sion.”” 

Both now were silent, Audley first roused him- 
self with a quick, writhing movement. ‘+ We two,” 
said he, smiling half sadly, half cynically—* we 
two must not longer waste time in talking sentiment. 
We know both too well what life, as it has been 
made for us by our faults or our misfortunes, truly 
is. And once again, [ intreat you to pause before 

ou yield to the foolish suit of my foolish nephew. 
ly on it, you will either command a higher offer 
for your prudence to accept ; or, if you needs must. 
sacrifice rank and fortune, you, with your beauty 
and your romantic heart, will see one who, at least 
for a fair holiday season, (if human love allows no 
more,) can repay you for the sacrifice. Frank 
Hazeldean never can.”’ 

Beatrice turned away to conceal the tears that 

rushed to her eyes. 
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** Think over this well,” said Audley, in the 
softest tones of his mellow voice. ‘ Do you re- 
member that when you first came to England, I 
told you that neither wedlock nor love had any 
lures for met We grew friends upon that rude 
avowal, and therefore [ now speak to you like some 
sage of old, wise because standing apart and aloof 
from all the affections and ties that mislead our 
wisdom. Nothing but real love—(how rare it is ; 
has one human heart in a million ever known it!) 
—nothing but real love can repay us for the loss of 
freedom—the cares and fears of poverty—the cold 
pity of the world that we both despise and respect. 
And all these, and much more, follow the step you 
would inconsiderately take—an imprudent mar- 
riage.” 

** Audley Egerton,” said Beatrice, lifting her 
dark, moistened eyes, ‘‘ you grant that real love 
does compensate fur an imprudent marriage. You 
speak as if you had known such love—you? Can 
it be possible ?” 

* Real love—I thought that I knew it once. 
Looking back with remorse, I should doubt it now 
but for one curse that only real love, when lost, 
has the power to leave evermore behind it.” 

** What is that?”’ 

‘** A void here,’ answered Egerton, striking his 
heart. ‘* Desolation !—Adieu !” 


He rose and left the room. 

‘Is it,’ murmured Egerton, as he pursued his 
way through the streets—*‘ is it that, as we ap- 
proach death, all the first fuir feelings of young life 
come back to us mysteriously? Thus I have heard, 
or read, that in some country of old, children, 
scattering flowers, preceded a funeral bier.’’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


Anp so Leonard stood beside his friend's mortal 
clay, and watched, in the ineffable smile of death, 
the last gleam which the soul had left there ; and 
80, after a time, he crept back to the adjoining 
room with a step as noiseless as if he had feared 
to disturb the dead. Wearied as_ he was with 
watching, he had no thought of sleep. He sat 
himself down by the little table, and leaned his 
face on his hand, musing sorrowfully. Thus time 
ome He heard the clock from below strike the 

ours. In the house of death the sound of a clock 
becomes so solemn! ‘The soul that we miss has 
gone so fur beyond the reach of time! A cold, 
superstitious awe gradually stole over the young 
man. He shivered, and lifted his eyes with a 
start, half scornful, half defying. ‘The moon was 
gone—the gray, comfortless dawn gleamed through 
the casement, and carried its raw, chilling light, 
through the open doorway, into the death-room. 
And thiere, near the extinguished fire, Leonard 
saw the solitary woman, weeping low, and watch- 
ing still. Ie returned to say a word of comfort— 
she pressed his hand, but waived him away. He 
understood. She did not wish for other comfort 
than her quiet relief of tears. Again, he returned 
to his own chamber, and his eye this time fell upon 
the papers which he had hitherto disregarded. 
What made his heart stand still, and the blood 
then rush so quickly through his veins? Why did 
he seize upon those papers with so tremulous a 
hand—then lay them down—pause, as if to nerve 
himself—and look so eagerly again! He recognized 
the handwriting—those fair, clear characters—so 
peculiar in their woman-like delicacy and grace— 
the same as in the wild, pathetic poems, the sight 
of which had made an era in his boyhood. From 
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these pages the image of the mysterious Nora rose 
once more before him. He felt that he was with a 
mother. He went back and closed the door gently, 
asif with a jealous piety, to exclude each ruder 
shadow from the world of spirits, and be alone 
with that mournful ghost. Four a thought written 
in warm sunny life, and then suddenly rising up 
to us, when the hand that traced, and the heart 
that cherished it, are dust—is verily as a ghost. 
It is a likeness struck off of the fond human being, 
and surviving it. Far more truthful than bust or 
— it bids us see the tear flow, and the pulse 

eat. What ghost can the churchyard yield to 
us like the writing of the dead ? 

The bulk of the papers had been once lightly 
sewn to each other—they had come undone, per- 
haps in Burley’s rude hands ; but their order was 
easily apparent. Leonard soon saw that they 
formed a kind of journal—not, indeed, a regular 
diary, nor always relating to the things of the day. 
There were gaps in time—no attempt at successive 
narrative. Sometimes, instead of prose, a hasty 
burst of verse, gushing evidently from the heart— 
sometimes all narrative was left untold, and yet, as 
it were, epitomized, by a single burning line—a 
single exclamation—of woe, or joy! Everywhere 
you saw records of a nature exquisitely susceptible ; 
and where genius appeared, it was so artless, that 
you did not call it genius, but emotion. At the 
outset the writer did not speak of herself in the 
first person. The MS. opened with descriptions 
and short dialogues, carried on by persons to whose 
names only initial letters were assigned, all written 
in a style of simple, innocent freshness, and breath- 
ing of purity and happiness, like a dawn of spring. 
Two young persons, humbly born—a youth and agirl 
—the last still in childhood, each chiefly self-taught, 
are wandering on Sabbath evenings among green 
dewy fields, near the busy town, in which labor 
awhile is still. Few words pass between them. 
You see at once, though the writer does not mean 
to convey it, haw far beyond the scope of her male 
companion flies the heavenward imagination of the 
girl, It is he who questions—it is she who 
answers ; and soon there steals upon you, as you 
read, the conviction that the youth loves the girl, 
and loves invain. All in this writing, though terse, 
is so truthful. Leonard, in the youth, already 
recognizes the rude, imperfect scholar—the village 
bard—Mark Fairfield. Then, there is a gap in 
description—but there are short weighty sentences, 
which show deepening thought, increasing years, 
in the writer. And though the innocence remains, 
the happiness begins to be less vivid on the page. 

Now, insensibly, Leonard finds that there is a 
new phase in the writer’s existence. Scenes, no 
longer of humble, work-day rural life, surround 
her. And a fairer and more dazzling image sue- 
ceeds to the companion of the Sabbath eves. This 
image Nora evidently loves to paint—it is akin to 
her own genius—it captivates her fancy—it is an 
image that she (inborn artist, and conscious of 
her art) feels to belong to a brighter and higher 
school of the Beautiful. And yet the virgin's 
heart is not awakened—no trace of the heart yet 
there. The new image thus introduced is one of 
her own years, perhaps; nay, it may be a 
still—for it is a boy that is described, with his 

rofuse fair curls, and eyes new to grief, and con- 
ronting the sun as a — eagle’s ; with veins so 
full of the wine of life, that they overflow into 
every joyous whim ; with nerves quiveringly alive: 
to the esire of glory; with the frank, generous 
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nature rash in its laughing scorn of the world, 
which it has not tried. Who was this boy, it per- 
plexed Leonard. He feared to guess. Soon, less 
told than implied, you saw that this companion- 
ship, however it chanced, brings fear and pain on 
the writer. Again, (as before,) with Mark Fair- 
field, there is love on the one side and not on the 
other ;—with her there is affectionate, almost sis- 
terly, interest, admiration, gratitude—but a some- 
thing of pride or of terror that keeps back love. 

Here Leonard’s interest grew intense. Were 
there touches by which conjecture grew certainty ; 
and he recognized, through the lapse of years, the 

lover in his own generous benefactor ? 
ments of dialogue now began to reveal the 
suit of an ardent impassioned nature, and the sim- 
ple wonder and strange alarm of a listener who 
could not sympathize. Some great worldly dis- 
tinction of rank between the two became visible— 
that distinction seemed to arm the virtue and steel 
the affections of the lowlier born. Then a few 
sentences, half blotted out with tears, told of 
wounded and humbled feelings—some one invested 
with authority, as if the suitor’s parent, had inter- 
fered, questioned, reproached, counselled. And it 
was now evident that the suit was not one that 
dishonored ; it wooed to flight, but still to mar- 
riage. 
nd now these sentences grew briefer still, as 
with the decision of a strong resolve. And to 
these there fullowed a passage so exquisite, that 
Leonard wept unconsciously as he read. It was 
the description of a visit spent at home previous 
to some sorrowful departure. There rose up the 
glimpse of a proud and vain, but a tender, wistful 
mother—of a father’s fonder but less thoughtful 
love. And then came a quiet soothing scene be- 
tween the girl and her first village lover, ending 
thus—‘‘ So she put M.’s hand intw her sister's, and 
said, ‘You loved me through the fancy, love her 
with the heart,’ and left them comprehending each 
other, and betrothed.” 

Leonard sighed. He understood now how Mark 
Fairfield saw in the homely features of his unlet- 
tered wife the reflection of the sister's soul and 
face 


A few words told the final parting—words that 
were a picture. The long, friendless highway, 
stretching on—on towards the remorseless city. 
And the doors of home opening on the desolate 
thoroughfare—and the old pollard tree beside the 


threshold, with the ravens wheeling round it and 
calling to their young. He too had watched that 
threshold from the same desolate thoroughfare. 
He too had heard the ery of the ravens. Then 
came some pages covered with snatches of melan- 
choly verse, or some reflections of dreamy gloom. 

The writer was in London, in the house of some 
highborn patroness—that friendless shadow of a 
friend which the jargon of society calls ‘ com- 
panion.“” And she was looking on the bright 
storm of the world as through prison bars. Poor 
bird! afar from the greenwood, she had need of 
song—it was her last link with freedom and 
nature. The patroness seems to share in her 
apprehensions of the boy suitor, whose wild, rash 
prayers the fugitive had resisted ; but to fear lest 
the suitor should be degraded, not the one whom 
he pursues—fears an alliance ill-suited to a high- 
born heir. And this kind of fear stings the writer’s 
pride, and she grows harsh in her judgment of him 
who thus causes but pain where he proffers love. 
Then there is a reference to some applicant for 


—_ 
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her hand, who is pressed upon her choice. And 
she is told that it is her duty so to choose, and 
thus deliver a noble family from a dread that 
endures so long as her hand is free. And of this 
fear, and of this applicant, there breaks out a 
petulant yet pathetic scorn. After this, the 
narrative, to judge by the dates, pauses for days 
and weeks, as if the writer bad grown weary and 
listless—suddenly to redpen in a new strain, elo- 
quent with hopes, and with fears never known 
before. The first person was abruptly assumed—it 
was the living ‘‘ I’ that now breathed and moved 
along the lines. How was this! The woman 
was no more a shadow and a secret unknown to 
herself. She had assumed the intense and vivid 
sense of individual being. And love spoke loud in 
the awakened human heart. 

A personage not seen till then appeared on 
the page. And ever afterwards this persona 
was only named -as “* He,’’ as if the one and sole 
representative of all the myriads that walk the 
earth. The first notice of this prominent character 
on the scene showed the restless, agitated effect 

roduced on the writer’s imagination. He was 
invested with a romance probably not his own. 
He was described in contrast to the brilliant boy 
whose suit she had feared, pitied, and now sought 
to shun—described with a grave and serious, but 
gentle mien—a voice that imposed respect—an 
eye and lip that showed collected dignity of will. 
Alas! the writer betrayed herself, and the charm 
was in the contrast, not to the character of the 
earlier lover, but her own. And now, leaving 
Leonard to explore and guess his way through the 
gaps and chasms of the narrative, it is time to 
place before the reader what the narrative alone 
will not reveal to Leonard. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Nora Avenet had fled from the boyish love of 
Harley L’Estrange—recommended by Lady Lans- 
mere to a valetudinarian relative of her own, Lady 
Jane Horton, as companion. But Lady Lansmere 
could not believe it possible that the low-born girl 
could long sustain her generous pride, and reject 
the ardent suit of one who could offer to her the 
prospective coronet of a countess. She continually 
urged upon Lady Jane ‘the necessity of marrying 
Nora to some one of rank less disproportioned to 
her own, and empowered that lady to assure any 
such wooer of a dowry far beyond Nora’s station, 
Lady Jane looked around, and saw in the outskirts 
of her limited social ring, a young solicitor, a 

er’s natural son, who was on terms of more than 

usiness-like intimacy with the fashionable clients 
whose distresses made the origin of his wealth. 
The young man was handsome, well-dressed, and 
bland. Lady Jane invited him to her house; 
and seeing him struck dumb with the rare loveli- 
ness of Nora, whispered the hint of the dower. 
The fashionable solicitor, who afterwards ripened 
into Baron Levy, did not need that hint; for, 
though then sane he relied on himself for fortune, 
and, unlike Randal, he had warm blood in his 
veins. But Lady Jane’s suggestions made him 
sanguine of success; and when he formally ~ 
posed, and was as formally refused, his self-love 
was bitterly wounded. Vanity in Levy was a 
powerful passion ; and with the vain, hatred is 
strong, revenge is —- Levy retired, conceal- 
ing his rage ; nor did he himself know how vindic- 
tive that rage, when it cooled into malignancy, 
could become, until the arch-fiend Opportunity 
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prompted its indulgence and suggested its de- 


sign. - 

lady Jane was at first very angry with Nora for 
the rejection of a suitor whom she had presented 
as eligible. But the pathetic grace of this won- 
derful girl had crept into her heart, and softened 
it even against family prejudice ; and she gradually 
owned to herself that Nora was worthy of some 
one better than Mr. Levy. 

Now, Harley had ever believed that Nora 
returned his love, and that nothing but her own 
sense of gratitude to his parents—her own instincts 
of delicacy, made her deaf to his prayers. To do 
him justice, wild and headstrong as he then was, 
his suit would have ceased at once, had he really 
deemed it persecution. Nor was his error unnatu- 
ral; for his conversation, till it had revealed his 
own heart, could not fail to have dazzled and 
delighted the child of genius; and her frank eyes 
would have shown the delight. Low, at bis age, 
could he see the distinction between the Poetess 
and the Woman! ‘The poetess was charmed with 
rare promise in a soul of which the very errors 
were the extravagances of richness and beauty. 
But the woman—no! the woman required some 
nature not yet undeveloped, and all at turbulent 
if brilliant strife with its own noble elements— 
but a nature formed and full-grown, Harley was 
a boy, and Nora was one of those women who 
must find or fancy an Ideal that commands and 
almost awes them into love. 

Harley discovered, not without difficulty, Nora’s 
new residence. He presented himself at Lady 
Jane's and she, with grave rebuke, forbade him 
the house. He found it impossible to obtain an 
interview with Nora He wrote, but he felt sure 


that his letters never reached her, since they were 


unanswered, Ilis young heart swelled with rage. 
He dropped threats, which alarmed all the fears 
of Lady Lansmere, and even the prudent appre- 
hensions of his friend, Audley Egerton. At the 
request of the mother, and equally at the wish of 
the son, Audley consented to visit at Lady Jane’s, 
and make acquaintance with Nora. 

“I have such confidence in you,’’ said Lady 
Lansmere, ‘* that if you once know the girl, your 
advice will be sure to have weight with her. You 
will show her how wicked it would be to let Harley 
break our hearts and degrade his station.’’ 

**T have such confidence in you,’’ said youn 
Harley, ‘‘ that if you once know my Nora, you wil 
no longer side with my mother. You will recog- 
nize te nobility which Nature only can create— 
you will own that Nora is worthy a rank more lof- 
ty than mine ; and my mother so believes in your 
wisdom, that, if you plead in my cause, you will 
convince even her.”’ 

Audley listened to both with his intelligent, 
half-incredulous smile; and wholly of the same 
advice as Lady Lansmere, and sincerely anxious to 
save Ilarley from an indiscretion that his own 
notions led him to regard as fatal, he resolved 
to examine this boasted pearl, and to find out its 
flaws. Audley Egerton was then in the prime of 
his earnest, resolute, ambitious youth. The state- 
liness of his natural manners had then a suavity 
and polish which, even in later and busier life, it 
never wholly lost; since, in spite of the briefer 
words and the colder looks by which care and 
power mark the official man, the minister had ever 
enjoyed that personal popularity which the indefi- 
nahle, external something, that wins and pleases, 
can itone confer. But he had even then, as ever, 
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that felicitous reserve which Rochefaucault has 
called the “‘ mystery of the body’’—that thin yet 
guardian veil which reveals but the strong outlines 
of character, and excites so much of interest by 

rovoking so much of conjecture. To the man who 
is born with this reserve, which is wholly distinct 
from shyness, the world gives credit for qualities 
and talents beyond those that it perceives; and 
such characters are attractive to others in propor- 
tion as these last are gifted with the imagination 
which loves to divine the unknown. 

At the first interview, the impression which this 
man produced upon Nora Avenel was profound and 
strange. She had heard of him before as the one 
whom Harley most loved and looked up to; and 
she recognized at once in his.mien, his aspect, his 
words, the very tone of his deep, tranquil voice, 
the power to which woman, whatever her intellect, 
never attains; and to which, therefure, she im- 
putes a nobility not always genuine—viz., the 
power of deliberate pr ony: and _self-collected, 
serene ambition. The effect that Nora produced 
on Egerton was not less sudden. He was star- 
tled by a beauty of face and form that belonged to 
that rarest order, which we never behold but once 
or twice in our lives. He was yet more amazed to 

discover that the aristocracy of mind could bestow 

|a grace that no aristocracy of birth could surpass. 
| He was prepared for a simple, blushing village 
| irl, and involuntarily he bowed low his proud 
| front at the first sight of that delicate bloom, and 
that exquisite gentleness which is woman's surest 
'passport to the respect of man. Neither in the 
| first, nor the second, nor the third interview, nor, 
indeed, till after many interviews, could he sum- 
mon up courage to commence his mission, and 
allude to Harley. And when he did so at last, his 
words faltered. But Nora’s words were clear to 
him. He saw that Harley was not loved; anda 
joy, that he felt as guilty, darted through his whole 
frame. From that interview Audley returned 
home, greatly agitated, and at war with himself. 
| Often, in the course of this story, has it been 
| hinted that, under all Egerton’s external coldness, 
and measured self-control, lay a nature capable of 
strong and stubborn passions. Those passions 
broke forth then, He felt that love had already 
jentered into the heart, which the trust of his 
friend should have sufficed to guard. 

‘<T will go there no more,” said he, abruptly, to 
Harley. 

* But wh 

‘The girl does not love you. 
think of her.” 

Harley disbelieved him, and grew indignant. 
But Audley had every worldly motive to assist his 
sense of honor. He was poor, though with the 
reputation of wealth—deeply involved in debt— 
resolved to rise in life—tenacious of his position 
in the world’s esteem. Against a host of coun- 
teracting influences, love fought single-handed. 
Audley’s was a strong nature ; but, alas! in strong 
natures, if resistance to temptation is of granite, 
so the passions that they admit are of fire. 

Trite is the remark, that the destinies of our 
lives often date from the impulse of unguarded 
moments. It was so with this man, to an ordinary 
eye so cautious and so deliberate. Harley one day 
came to him in great grief; he had heard that 
Nora was ill; he implored Audley to go once more 
and ascertain. Audley went. Lady Jane Horton, 
who was suffering under a disease which not long 
afterwards proved fatal, was too ill to receive him. 
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Cease, then, to 
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He was shown into the room set apart as Nora’s. 


While waiting for her entrance, he turned mechan- | d 


ically over the leaves of an album which Nora, 
suddenly summoned away to attend Lady Jane, 
had left behind her on the table. He saw the 
sketch of his own features ; he read words inscribed 
below it—words of such artless tenderness, and 
such unhoping sorrow—words written by one who 
had been accustomed to regard her genius as her 
sole confidant, under Heaven, to pour out to it, as 
the solitary poet heart is impaled to do, thoughts, 
feelings, the confession of mystic sighs, which it 
would never breathe to a living ear, and, save at 
such moments, scarcely acknowledge to itself. 
Audley saw that he was beloved, and the revela- 
tion, with a sudden light, consumed all the barriers 
between himself and his own love. And at that 
moment Nora entered. She saw him bending over 
the book. She uttered a cry—sprang forward— 
and then sank down, covering her face with her 
hands. But Audley was at her feet. He forgot his 
friend, his trust ; he forgot ambition—he forgot the 
world. It was his own cause that he ieee 
own love that burst forth from his lips. And when 
the two that day parted, they were betrothed each 
toeach. Alas for them, and alas for Harley ! 

And now this man, who had hitherto valued 
himself as the very type of gentleman—whom all 
his young contemporaries had so regarded and so 
revered—had to press the hand of a confiding 
friend, and bid adieu to truth. He had to amuse, 
to delay, to mislead his boy-rival—to say that he 
was already subduing Nora’s hesitating doubts— 
and that with a little time, she could be induced to 
consent to forget Harley’s rank, and his parent’s 

ride, and become his wife. And Harley believed 
in Egerton, without one suspicion on the mirror 
of his loyal soul. 

Meanwhile Audley, impatient of his own position 
—impatient as strong minds ever are, to hasten 
what they have once resolved—to terminate a 
suspense that every interview with Harley tor- 
tured alike by jealousy and shame—to put him- 
self out of the reach of scruples, and to say to 
himself, “‘ Right or wrong, there is no lookin 
back ; the deed is done ;’’—Audley, thus hurri 
on by the impetus of his own power of will, pressed 
for speedy and secret nuptia cret till his for- 
tunes, then wavering, were more assured—his 
career fairly commenced. This was not his strong- 
est motive, though it was one. He shrank from 
the discovery of his wrong to his friend—desired 
to delay the self-humiliation of such announcement, 
until, as he persuaded himself, Harley’s boyish 
passion was over—and yielded to the new allure- 
ments that would naturally beset his way. Stifling 
his conscience, Audley sought to convince himse 
that the day would soon come when Harley could 
hear with indifference that Nora Avenel was an- 
other's. ‘The dream of an hour, at his age,”’ 
murmured the elder friend; ‘ but at mine, the 

ion of a life!’’ He did not speak of these 
atter motives for concealment to Nora. He felt 
that, to own the extent of his treason to a friend, 
would lower him in her eyes. He spoke, there- 
fore, but slightingly of Harley—treated the boy’s 
suit as a thing past and gone. He dwelt only o 
reasons that compelled self-sacrifice on his side 


n 
e or 
on hers. She did not hesitate which to choose. 
And so, where Nora loved, so submissively did she 
believe in the superiority of the lover, that she 
would not pause to hear a murmur from her own 
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loftier nature, or question the propriety of what he 
leemed wise and 4 

Abandoning prudence in this arch affair of life, 
Audley still preserved his customary caution in 
minor details. And this indeed was characteristic 
of him throughout all his career—heedless in la 
things—wary in small. He would not trust Lally 
Jane Horton with his secret, still less Lady Lans- 
mere. He simply represented to the former, that 
Nora was no longer safe from Harley’s determined 

rsuit under Lady Jane’s roof, and that she had 

better elude the boy’s knowledge of her movements, 
and go quietly away for a while, to lodge with 
some connection of her own. 

And so, with Lady Jane’s acquiescence, Nora 
went first to the house of a very distant kinswoman 
of her mother’s, and afterwards to one that Egerton 
took as their bridal home, under the name of 
Bertram. He arranged all that might render their 
marriage most free from the chance of premature 
discovery. But it so happened, on the very morn- 
ing of their bridal, that one of the witnesses he 
selected (a confidential servant of his own) was 
seized with apoplexy. Considering, in haste, 
where to find a substitute, Egerton thought of Levy, 
his own private solicitor, his own fashionable 
money-lender, a man with whom he was then as 
intimate as a fine gentleman is with the lawyer of 
his own age, who knows all his affairs, and has 
helped, from pure friendship, to make them as bad 
as they are! Levy was thus suddenly summoned, 
Egerton, who was in great haste, did not at first 
communicate to him the name of the intended 
bride ; but he said enough of the imprudence of 
the marriage, and his reasons for secrecy, to bring 
on himself the strongest remonstrances ; for Levy 
had always reckoned on Egerton’s making a wealthy 
marriage, leaving to Egerton the wife, and hoping 
to appropriate to himself the wealth, all in the 
natural course of business. Egerton did not listen 
to him, but hurried him on towards the place at 
which the ceremony was to be performed ; and 
Levy actually saw the bride, before he had learned 
her name. The usurer masked his raging emo- 
tions, and fulfilled his part in the rites. His 
smile, when he congratulated the bride, might 
have shot cold into her heart; but her eyes were 
cast on the earth, seeing there but a shadow from 
heaven, and her heart was blindly sheltering itself 
in the bosom to which it was given evermore. 
She did not perceive the smile of hate that barbed 
the words of joy. Nora never thought it necessary 
later to tell Egerton that Levy had been a refused 
suitor. Indeed, with the exquisite tact of love, she 
saw that such a confidence, the idea of such a rival, 
would have wounded the pride of her high-bred, 
well-born husband. 

And now, while Harley L’Estrange, frantic with 
the news that Nora had left Lady Jane’s roof, and 
purposely misled into wrong directions, was seek- 
ing to trace her refuge in vain—now Egerton, in 
an assumed name, in a remote quarter, far from 
the clubs in which his word was oracular—far 
from the pursuits, whether of pastime or toil, that 
had hitherto en his active mind, gave him- 
self up, with wonder at himself, to the only vision 
of fairyland that ever weighs down the watchful 
eyelids of hard Ambition. The world for a while 
shut out, he missed it not. He knew not of it. 
He looked into two loving eyes that haunted him 
ever after, through a stern and arid existence, and 
said, murmuringly, ‘‘ Why, this, then, is real hap- 
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piness!’’ Often, often, in the solitude of other 
years, to repeat to himself the same words, save 
that for is, he then murmured was! And Nora, 
with her grand full heart, all her luxuriant wealth 
of fancy and of thought, child of light and of song, 
did she then never discover that there was some- 
thing comparatively narrow and sterile in the 
nature to which she had linked her fate? Not 
there, could ever be sympathy in feelings, brilliant 
and shifting as the tints of the rainbow. When 
Audley pressed her heart to his own, could he 
comprehend one finer throb of its beating? Was 
all the iron of his mind worth one grain of the gold 
she had cast away in Harley’s love? 

Did Nora already discover this? Surely no. 
Genius feels no want, no repining, while the heart 
is contented. Genius in her paused and slumbered ; 
it had been as the ministrant of solitude; it was 
needed no more. If a woman loves deeply some 
one below her own grade in the mental and spir- 
itual orders, how often we see that she uncon- 
sciously quits her own rank, comes meekly down 
to the he of the beloved, is afraid lest he should 
deem her the superior—she who would not even 
be the equal. Nora knew no more that she had 
genius ; she only knew that she had love. 

And so here, the journal which Leonard was 
reading changed its tone, sinking into that quiet 
happiness which is but quiet | Ronen it is s0 
deep. This interlude in the life of a man like 
Audley Egerton could never have been long ; many 
circumstances conspired to abridge it. His affairs 
were in great disorder ; they were all under Levy's 
management. Demands that had before slumbered, 
or been mildly urged, grew menacing and clamor- 
ous. Harley, too, returned to London from his 
futile researches, and looked out for Audley. 
Audley was forced to leave his secret Eden, and 
reappear in the common world; and thencefor- 
ward it was only by stealth that he came to his 
bridal home—a visitor, no more the inmate. But 
more loud and fierce grew the demands of his 
creditors, now when Egerton had most need of all 
which respectability, and position, and belief of 
pecuniary independence can do to raise the man 
who has encumbered his arms, and crippled his 
steps towards fortune. He was threatened with 
writs, with prisons. Levy said “ that to borrow 
more, would be but larger ruin’’—shrugged his 
shoulders, and even recommended a voluntary re- 
treat to the King’s Bench. ‘ No place so good 
for frightening one’s creditors into compounding 
their claims ; but why,’’ added Levy, with a covert 
sneer, ‘‘ why not go to young L’Estrange—a boy 
made to be borrowed from ?’’ 

Levy, who had known from Lady Jane of 
Harley’s pursuit of Nora, had learned already how 
to avenge himself on Egerton. Audley could not 
apply to the friend he had betrayed. And, as to 
other friends, no man in town had a greater num- 
ber. And no man in town knew better that he 
should lose them all if he were once known to be 
in want of their money. Mortified, harassed, tor- 
tured—shunning Harley—yet ever sought by him 
—fearful of each knock at his door, Audley Egerton 
escaped to the mortgaged remnant of his paternal 
estate, on which there was a gloomy manor-house 
long uninhabited, and there applied a mind, after- 
wards renowned for its quick comprehension of 
business, to the investigation of his affairs, with a 
view to save some wreck from the flood that swelled 
momently around him. 

And now—to condense as much as possible a 
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record that runs darkly on into pain and sorrow— 
now Levy began to practise his vindictive arts ; 
and the arts gradually prevailed. On pretence of 
assisting Egerton in the arrangement of his affairs 
—which he secretly contrived, however, still more 
to complicate—he came down frequently to Egerton 
Hall for a few hours, arriving by the mail, and 
watching the effect which Nora’s almost daily 
letters produced on the bridegroom, irritated by the 

ractical cares of life. He was thus constantly at 

and to instil into the mind of the ambitious man 
a regret for the imprudence of hasty passion, or to 
embitter the remorse which Audley felt for his 
treachery to L’Estrange. Thus ever bringing be- 
fore the mind of the harassed debtor images at war 
with love, and with the poetry of life, he disattuned 
it (so to speak) for the reception of Nora’s letters 
all musical as they were with such thoughts as the 
most delicate fancy inspires to the most earnest 
love. Egerton was one of those men who never 
confide their affairs frankly to women. Nora, 
when she thus wrote, was wholly in the dark as 
to the extent of his stern prosaic distress. And 
so—and so—Levy always near—(type of the prose 
of life in its most cynic form)—so, by degrees, all 
that redundant uence of affection, with its 
gushes of grief for his absence, prayers for his re- 
turn, sweet — if a post failed to bring back 
an answer to the woman’s yearning sighs—all this 
grew, to the sensible, positive man of real life, like 
sickly romantic exaggeration. The bright arrows 
shot too high into heaven to hit the mark set so 
near to the earth. Ah! common fate of all 
superior natures! What treasure, and how wildly 
wasted ! 

‘‘ By the by,” said Levy one morning, as he 
was about to take leave of Audley and return to 
town—* by the by, I shall be this evening in the 
neighborhood of Mrs. Egerton.”’ 

Egerton.—* Say Mrs. Bertram !"’ 

Levy.— Ay ; will she not be in want of some 

uniary supplies ?”’ 
go My wife !—not yet. I must first 
be wholly ruined before she can want; and if I 
were so, do you think I should not be by her 
side ?”’ 

Levy.—‘I beg pardon, my dear fellow ; your 

ride of gentleman is so susceptible that it is hard 
for a lawyer not to wound it unawares. Your 
wife, then, does not know the exact state of your 
affairs ?’’ 

Egerton.—* Of course not. Who would confide 
to a woman things in which she could do nothing, 
except to tease one the more?” 

Levy—“ True, and a poetess too! I have 
prevented your finishing your answer to Mrs. Ber- 
tram’s last letter. Can I take it’—it may save a 
day’s delay—that is, if you do not object to my 
calling on her this evening.” 

Egerton, (sitting down to his unfinished letter.) 
—‘ Object! no.” 

Levy, (looking at his watch.) —** Be quick, or I 
shall lose the coach.”’ 

Egerton, (sealing the letter.)—‘‘ There. And 
I should be obliged to you if you would call; and 
without alarming her as to my circumstances, you 
can just say that you know I am much harassed 
about important affairs at present, and so soothe 
the effects of my very short answers—”’ 

Levy.—*To these doubly-crossed, very long 
letters—I will.” 

‘* Poor Nora !”’ said 
think this answer brie 


rton, sighing, ‘‘ she will 
and churlish enough. 
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Explain my excuses kindly, so that they will serve 
for the future. I really have no time, and no 
heart for sentiment. The little I ever had is well 
nigh worried out of me. Still I love her fondly 
and deeply.” 

Levy.—‘*‘ You must have done so. I never 
thought it in you to sacrifice the world to a 
woman,” 

Egerton.—‘ Nor I either; but,’ added the 

strong man, conscious of that power which rules 
the world infinitely more than knowledge—con- 
scious of tranquil courage—‘but I have not 
sacrificed the world yet. This right arm shall bear 
up her and myself too.”’ 
. Levy.— Well said! But, in the mean while, 
for Heaven's sake, don’t attempt to go to London, 
nor to leave this place ; for, in that case, I know 
you will be arrested, and then adieu to all hopes 
of Parliament—of a career.”’ 

Audley’s haughty countenance darkened ; as the 
dog, in his bravest mood, turns dismayed from the 
stone plucked from the mire, so, when Ambition 
rears itself to defy mankind, whisper ‘ disgrace 
and a gaol’’—and, lo, crest-fullen, it slinks away ! 
That ee Levy called on Nora, and ingrati- 
ating himself into her favor by praise of Egerton, 
with indirect humble apologetic allusions to his 
own former presumption, he prepared the way to 
renewed visits;—she was so lonely, and she 
so loved to see one who was fresh from seeing 
Audley—one who would talk to her of him! B 
degrees the friendly, respectful visitor thus stole 

into her confidence ; and then with all his pane- 
gyrics on Audley’s — powers and gifts, he 
began to dwell upon the young husband’s worldly 
aspirations, and care for his career; dwelt on them 
so as vaguely to alarm Nora—to imply that, dear 
as she was, she was still but second to Ambition. 
His way thus prepared, he next began to insinuate 
his respectful pity at her equivocal position, 
dropped hints of gossip and slander, feared that 
the marriage might be owned too late to preserve 
reputation. ~ then what would be the feelings 
of the proud Egerton if his wife were excluded 
from that world, whose opinion he soprizedt In- 
sensibly thus he led her on to express (though 
timidly) her own fear—her own natural desire, in 
her letters to Audley. When could the marriage 
be proclaimed Proclaimed! Audley felt that to 
proclaim such a marriage, at such a moment, 
would be to fling away his last cast for fame and 
fortune. And Harley, too—Harley still so uncured 
of his frantic love. vy was sure to be at hand 
. when letters like these arrived. 

And now Levy went further still in his deter- 
mination to alienate these two hearts. He con- 
trived, by means of his various agents, to circulate 
through ‘Nora’s neighborhood the very slanders at 
which he had hinted. He contrived that she 
should be insulted when she went abroad, ou 
at home by the sneers of her own servant, and 
tremble with shame at her own shadow upon her 
abandoned bridal hearth. 

Just in the midst of this intolerable anguish 
Levy reap ‘ 
He intimated his knowledge of the humiliations 
Nora had undergone, expressed his deep compas- 
sion, offered to intercede with Egerton ‘+ to do her 
justice.”” He used ambiguous phrases, that 

shocked her ear and tort her heart, and thus 
provoked her on to demand him to explain ; and 
then, throwing her into a wild state of indefinite 
alarm, in which he obtained her solemn promise 
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not to divulge to Audley what he was about to 
communicate, he said, with villanous hypocrisy of 
reluctant shame, ‘that her marriage was not 
strictly legal ; that the forms required by the law 
had not been complied with ; that Audley, unin- 
tentionally or purposely, had left himself free to 
disown the rite and desert the bride.’’ While 
Nora stood stunned and speechless at a falsehood 
which, with lawyer-like show, he contrived to 
make truth-like to her inexperience, he hurried 
rapidly on, to reawake on her mind the impression 
of Audley’s pride, ambition, and respect for 
worldly position. ‘These are your obstacles,” 
said he ; ‘‘ but I think I may induce him to repair 
the wrong, and right you at last.’’ Righted at 
last—oh infamy ! 

Then Nora’s anger burst forth. She believe 
such a stain on Audley’s honor ! 

‘* But where was the honor when he betrayed 
his friend? Did you not know that he was in- 
trusted by Lord ’Estrange to plead for him? 
How did he fulfil the trust ?”’ 

Plead for L’Estrange! Nora had not been ex- 
actly aware of this. In the sudden love i 
those sudden nuptials, so little touching Harley 
(beyond Audley’s first timid allusions to his suit, 
od her calm and cold reply) had been spoken by 
either. 

Levy resumed. He dwelt fully on the trust and 
the breach of it, and then said—‘‘ In Egerton’s 


y | world, man holds it far more dishonor to betray a 


man than to dupe a woman ; and if Egerton could 
do the one, why doubt that he would do the other? 
But do not look at me with those indignant eyes. 
Put himself to the test ; write to him to say that 
the suspicions amidst which you live here have 
become intolerable—that they infect even yourself, 
despite your reason—that the secrecy of your 
nuptials, his prolonged absence, his brief refusal, 
on unsatisfactory grounds, to proclaim your tie, all 
distract you with a terrible doubt. Ask him, at 
least, (it he will not yet declare your marriage,) 
to satisfy you that the rites were legal.” 

‘*T will go to him,”’ cried Nora impetuously. 

“Go to him!—in his own house! What a 
scene, what a scandal! Could he ever forgive 

‘out’? 

‘“‘ At least, then, I will implore him to come 
here. I cannot write such horrible words ; I can- 
not—I cannot—Go, go.’’ 

Levy left her, and hastened to two or three of 
Audley’s most pressing creditors—men, in fact, 
who went entirely by Levy’sown advice. He bade 
them instantly surround Audley’s country resi- 
dence with bailiffs. Before could reach 
Nora, he would thus be lodged in a gaol. These 
ong made, Levy himself went down to 
Audley, and arrived, as usual, an hour or two 
before the delivery of the post. 

And Nora’s letter came ; and never was Audley’s 
grave brow more dark than when he read it. 
Still, with his usual decision, he resolved to obey 
her wish—rang the bell, and ordered his servant 
to put up a change of dress, and send for post- 


orses. 
Levy then took him aside, and led him to the 
window. 


‘* Look under yon trees. Do you see those men! 


They are bailiffs. This is the true reason wg * 
come to you to-day. i 
house.” 

Egerton recoiled. ‘‘ And this frantic, foolish let- 


ter at such a time,” he muttered, striking the 


You cannot leave 
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open page, full of love in the midst of terror, with 
his clenched hand. 

O Woman, Woman! if thy heart be deep, and 
its chords tender, beware how thou lovest the man 
with whom all that plucks him from the hard cares 
of the work-day world is a frenzy or a folly! He 
will break thy heart, he will shatter its chords, he 
will trample out from its delicate frame-work every 
sound that now makes musical the common air, 
and swells into unison with the harps of angels. 

‘‘She has before written to me,’’ continued 
Audley, pacing the room with angry, disordered 
strides, ‘‘ asking me when our marriage can be 
proclaimed, and I thought my replies would have 
satisfied any reasonable woman. But now, now 
this is worse, immeasurably worse—she actuall 
doubts my honor! I, who have made such sacri- 


fices—actually doubts whether I, Audley Egerton, 
an English gentleman, could have been base enough 
to” — 


‘* What?” interrupted Levy, “ to deceive your 
friend L’Estrange’ Did not she know that?” 

“ Sir,” exclaimed Egerton, turning white. 

‘“* Don’t be angry—all ’s fair in love as in war; 
and L’Estrange will live yet to thank you for sav- 
ing him from such a mésalliance. Bat you are 
seriously angry ; pray, forgive me.” 

With some difficulty, and much fawning, the 
usurer appeased the storm he had raised in Audley’s 
conscience. And he then heard, as if with sur- 
prise, the true purport of Nora’s letter. 

*¢It is beneath me to answer, much less to 
satisfy, such a doubt,’’ said Audley. ‘I could 
have seen her, and a look of reproach would have 
sufficed ; but to put my hand to paper, and conde- 
scend to write, ‘I am not a villain, and [ will give 
you the proofs that I am not,’—never.”’ 

‘* You are quite right ; but let us see if we can- 
not reconcile matters between your = and her 
feelings. Write simply this :—‘ All that you ask 
me to say or to explain, I have instructed Levy, as 
my solicitor, to say and explain for me ; and you 
may believe him as you would myself.’ ’’ 

** Well, the poor fool, she deserves to be pun- 
ished ; and I suppose that answer will punish her 
more than a lengthier rebuke. My mind is so dis- 
tracted, I cannot judge of these trampery woman- 
fears and whims; there, I have written as you 
suggest. Give her all the proof she needs, and 
~~ that in six months at farthest, come 
what will, she shall bear the name of Egerton, as 
henceforth she must share his fate.”’ 

‘* Why say six months?”’ 

‘‘ Parliament must be dissolved before then. I 
shall either obtain a seat, be secure from a gaol, 
have won field for my energies, or—”’ 

“© Or what?” 

‘*T shall renounce ambition altogether—ask my 
brother to assist me towards whatever debts remain 
when all my property is fairly sold—they cannot 
be much. He has a fiving in his gift—the incum- 
bent is old, and, I hear, very ill. 
orders.”’ , 

** Sink into a country parson !”’ 

‘* And learn content. I have tasted it already. 
She was then by my side. Explain all to her. 
_— letter, I fear, is too unkind—But to doubt me 

us hal 

Levy hastily placed the letter in his pocket- 
book ; and, for fear it should be withdrawn, took 
his leave. 

And of that letter he made such use, that the 
day after be had given it to Nora, she had left the 


I can take 
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house—the neighborhood ; fled, and not a trace! 
Of all the agonies in life, that which is most 
poignant and harrowing—that which for the time 
most annihilates reason, and leaves our whole 
organization one lacerated, mangled heart—is the 
conviction that we have been deceived where we 
placed all the trust of love. The moment the 
anchor snaps, the storm comes on—the stars vanish 
behind the cloud. 

When Levy returned, filled with the infamous 
hope which had stimulated his revenge—the hope 
that if he could succeed in changing into scorn and 
indignation Nora's love for Audley, he might suc- 
ceed also in replacing that broken and degraded 
idol—his amaze and dismay were great, on hearing 
of her departure. For several days he sought her 
traces in vain. He went to Lady Jane Horton’s— 
Nora had not been there. He trembled to go back 
to Egerton. Surely Nora would have written to 
her husband, and, in spite of her promise, revealed 
his own falsehood ; but as days passed and not a 
clue was found, he had no option but to repair to 
Egerton Hall, taking care that the bailiffs still sur- 
rounded it. Audley had received no line from 
Nora. The young husband was surprised and per- 
plexed, uneasy—but had no suspicion of the truth. 

At length Levy was forced to break to Audley 
the intelligence of Nora’s flight. He gave his own 
color to it. Doubtless she had gone to seek her 
own relations, and take, by their advice, steps’ to 


‘make her marriage publicly known. This idea 


changed — first shock into deep and stern 
resentment. His mind so little comprehended 
Nora’s, and was ever so disposed to what is called 
the common-sense view of things, that he saw no 
other mode to account for her flight and her silence. 
Odious to Egerton as such a proceeding would be, 
he was far too proud to take any steps to guard 
against it. ‘Let her do her worst,’’ said he 
coldly, masking emotion with his usual self-com- 
mand; ‘* it will be but a nine days’ wonder to the 
world—a fierce rush of my creditors on their 
hunted prey—”’ 

** And a challenge from Lord L’Estrange.”’ 

** So be it,’’ answered Egerton, suddenly placing 
his hand at his heart. 

** What is the matter? Are you ill?”’ 

‘* A strange sensation here. My father died of 
® complaint of the heart, and I myself was once 
told to guard, through life, against excess of emo- 
tion. I smiled at such a warning then. Let us 
sit down to business.”’ 

But when Levy had gone, and solitude reclosed 
round that Man of the Iron Mask, there grew upon 
him more and more the sense of a mighty loss. 
Nora’s sweet, loving face started from the shadows of 
the forlorn walls. ihe docile, yielding temper—her 
generous, self-immolating spirit—came back to bis 
memory, to refute the idea that wronged her. 
His love, that had been suspended for a while by 
busy cares, but which, if without much refining 
sentiment, was still the master passion of his soul, 
flowed back into all his thoughts—circumfused the 
very atmosphere with a fearful, softening charm. 
He escaped under cover of the night from the 
watch of the bailiffs. He arrived in London. He 
himself sought everywhere he could think of for 
his missing bride. Lady Jane Horton was con- 
fined to her bed, dying fast—incapable even to re- 
ceive and reply to his letter. He secretly sent 
down to Lansmere to ascertain if Nora had gone to 
her nts. She was not there. The Avenels 
believed her still with Lady Jane Horton. 
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Ile now grew most seriously alarmed ; and, in 
the midst of that alarm, Levy contrived that he 
should be arrested for debt; but he was not 
detained in confinement many days. Before the 
disgrace got wind, the writs were discharged— 
Levy baffled. He was free. Lord L’Estrange had 
learned from Audley’s servant what Audley would 
have concealed from him out of all the world. 
And the generous boy—who, besides the munifi- 
cent allowance he received from the earl, was 
heir to an independent and considerable fortune of 
his own, when he should attain his majority—has- 
tened to borrow the money and discharge all the 
obligations of his friend. The benefit was con- 
ferred before Audley knew of it, or could prevent. 
Then a new emotion, and perhaps scarce less 
stinging than the loss of Nora, tortured the man 
who had smiled at the warning of science; and 
the strange sensation at the heart was felt again 
and again. 

And Harley, too, was still in search of Nora— 
would talk of nothing but her—and looked so hag- 
gard and griefworn. The bloom of the boy’s yout 
was gone. Could Audley then have said, ‘‘ She 
you seek is another's; your love is razed out of 
your life ; and, for consolation, learn that your 
friend has betrayed yout’? Could Audley say 
this? He did not dare. Which of the two suf- 
fered the most? ‘ 

And these two friends, of characters so different, 
were s0 singularly attached to each other. In- 
separable at school—thrown together in the world, 
with a wealth of frank confidences between them, 
accumulated since childhood. And now, in the 
midst of all his anxious sorrow, Harley still 
thought and planned for Egerton. And self-ac- 


cusing remorse, and all the sense of painful grati- 


tude, deepened Audley’s affection for Harley into 
a devotion as to a superior, while softening it into 
a reverential pity that yearned to relieve, to atone ; 
but how—oh, how? 

A general election was now at hand, still no 
news of Nora. Levy kept aloof from Audley, pur- 
suing his own silent search. A seat for the 
borough of Lansmere was pressed upon Audley, 
not only by Harley, but his parents, especially by 
the countess, who tacitly ascribed to Audley's 
wise counsels Nora’s mysterious disappearance. 

Egerton at first resisted the thought of a new 
obligation to his injured friend; but he burned to 
have it some day in his power to repay at least 
his pecuniary debt ; the sense of that debt humbled 
him more than all else. Parliamentary success 
might at last obtain for him some lucrative situa- 
’ tion abroad, and thus enable him gradually to 
remove this load from his heart and his honor. 
No other chance of repayment appeared open to 
him. He accepted the offer, and went down to 
Lansmere. His brother, lately married, was asked 
to meet him ; and there, also, was Miss Leslie the 
heiress, whom Lady Lansmere secretly hoped her 
son Harley would admire, but who had long since, 
no less secretly, given her heart to the unconscious 
Egerton. 

Meanwhile, the miserable Nora, deceived by 
the arts and representations of Levy—acting on 
the natural impulse of a heart so susceptible to 
shame—flying from a home which she deemed 
dishonored—flying from a lover whose power over 
her she knew to be so great, that she dreaded lest 
he might reconcile her to dishonor itself—had no 
thought save to hide herself forever from Audley’s 
eye. She would not go to her relations—to Lady 
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Jane; that were to _ the clue, and invite the 
pursuit. An Italian lady of high rank had visited 
at Lady Jane’s—taken a great fancy to Nora— 
and the lady’s husband, having been obliged to 
precede her return to Italy, had suggested the 
notion of ae companion—the lady had 
spoken of this to Nora and to Lady Jane Horton, 
who had urged Nora to accept the offer, elude 
Harley’s pursuit, and go ab fora time. Nora 
then had refused ; for che then had seen Audley 
Egerton. 

To this Italian lady she now went, and the offer 
was renewed with the most winning kindness, and 

sped at in the passion of despair. But the 

talian had accepted invitations to English coun- 

try-houses before she finally departed for the con- 
tinent. Meanwhile Nora took refuge in a quiet 
lodging in a sequestered suburb, which an English 
servant in the employment of the fair foreigner 
recommended. Thus had she first come to the 
eottage in which Burley died. Shortly afterwards 
she left England with her new companion, un- 
known to all—to Lady Jane as to her nts, 

All this time the poor girl was under a moral 
delirium—a continent tut-—-bomtel by dreams 
from which she sought to fy. Sound physiologists 
agree that madness is rarest amongst persons of 
the finest imagination. But those persons are, 
of all others, liable to a temporary state of mind 
in which judgment sleeps—imagination alone pre- 
vails with a dire and awful tyranny. A single 
idea gains ascendency—expels all others—presents 
itself everywhere with an intolerable blindin 
glare. Nora was at that time under the dre 
one idea—to fly from shame! 

But, when the seas rolled, and the dreary 
leagues interposed, between her and her lover— 
when new images presented themselyes—when the 
fever slaked, and reason returned—doubt broke 
upon the previous despair. Had she not been too 
credulous, too hasty? Fool, fool! Audley have 
been so poor a traitor! How guilty was she, if 
she had wronged him! And in the midst of this 
revulsion of feeling, there stirred within her an- 
other life. She was destined to become a mother. 
At that thought her high nature bowed ; the last 
struggle of pride gave way, she would return to 
England, see Audley, learn from his lips the truth, 
and even if the truth were what she had been 
taught to believe, plead not for herself, but for the 
false one’s child. 

Some delay occurred, in the then warlike state 
of affairs on the continent, before she could put 
this purpose into execution ; and on her journey 
back, various obstructions lengthened the way. 
But she returned at last, and resought the su 
urban cottage in which she had last lodged before 
quitting England. At night, she went to Audley’s 
London house ; there was only a woman in charge 
of it. Mr. Egerton was absent—electioneering 
somewhere—Mr. Levy, his lawyer, called every 
day for any letters to be forwarded to him. Nora 
shrank from seeing Levy, shrank from writing 
even a letter that would pass through his hands. 
If she had been deceived, it had been by him, and 
wilfully. But Parliament was already dissolved ; 
the elections would soon be over ; Mr. Egerton was 
expected to return to town within a week. Nora 
went back to Mrs. Goodyers’ and resolved to wait, 
devouring her own heart in silence, But the news- 
papers might inform her where Audley really was ; 
the newspapers were sent for, and conned daily. 

And one morning this paragraph met her eye : 
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“The Earl and Countess of Lansmere are re- 
ceiving a distinguished party at their country-seat. 
Among the ts is Miss Leslie, cae Gu 
and beauty have excited such sensation in the 
fashionable world. To the disappointment of nu- 
merous aspirants amongst our aristocracy, we hear 
that this lady has, however, made her distin- 
guished choice in Mr. Audley Egerton. That gen- 
tleman is now contesting the borough of Lansmere, 
asa supporter of the government; his success is 


eonsidered certain, and, according to the report 
of a large circle of friends, few new members will 
prove so valuable an addition to the ministerial 
ranks ; a great career may indeed be predicted for 
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@ young man so esteemed for talent and character, 
aided by a fortune so immense as that which he 
will shortly receive with the hand of the accom- 
plished heiress.”’ 

Again the anchor snapt—again the storm de- 
eumieb~aagin the stars vanished. Nora now 
was once more under the dominion of a single 
thought, as she had been when she fled from her 
bridal home. Then, it was to escape from her 
lover—now, it was to see him. As the victim 
stretched on the rack implores to be led at once to 
death, so there are moments when the annihila- 
tion of hope seems more merciful than the torment 
of suspense. 





From the Louisville Democrat. 
THE BULL AND THE LOCOMOTIVE. 
BY IVAN. 


In a sort of moody madness 
Roamed he o’er the grassy plain— 
Half in anger, half in sadness, 
Tossed his bushy tail and mane. 
Was he yet the meadow’s monarch— 
Of the pasture still the king ? 
And he raised his head so lordly— 
Gave his tail a wider swing. 


Was he not acknowledged chieftain 

Of the hornéd droves of cattle ? 
Was he not the tried and trusted 

In each bovine field of battle ? 
Was he not the loved and chosen 

Of the milch kine’s fairest queen ? 
Was he not the admiration 

Of each bull-calf on the green ? 


It was true, and well he knew it ; 
Who his claim would dare dispute ? 
Dearly, dearly should he rue it, 
Be he long or short-horned brute. 
What, then, meant this daring stranger, 
Who, with breath of smoke and flame, 
Spouting fear and breathing danger, 
Through the meadows rushing came ? 


True, the intrader’s limbs were weighty, 
And he seemed a thing of might ; 
True, he might be very dangerous 
If he showed a wish to fight. 
But he blowed too much and loudly 
To be willing for a lark, 
And the bull repeated prondly, 
** Biting dogs do never bark ; 


** And I swear by fair Europa, 
When the stranger comes again— 
Rushing through the verdant pasture, 
Steaming wild across the plain— 
I will call my herd to battle, 

Boldly cross the monster’s track— 
Either we shall be gone cattle, 

Or we ’ll drive him, frightened back ! 


See ! afar the locomotive 
Whirling o’er the fragrant mead, 
And he nears the very meadow 
Where, beneath the gallant lead 
Of their monarch true and valiant, 
Stand the tawny, horned crowd ; 
Naught he heeds them, but the bell rings, 
And he whistles very loud. 


From his pent-up breast escaping 
Shrieked the steam—a dismal cough ; 

Frightened was the herd of bullocks, 
And they madly scampered off— 





All but one, and he, courageous, 
Naught but death can force to yield : 
He will conquer, or, as beef-meat, 
You shall bear him from the field. 


There he stands, and waits the coming 
Of his foe who draweth near ; 
Roars he with triumphant fury, 
From a breast that knows no fear. 
Sticks he down his noble frontlet, 
With considerable vim— 
Butt ! he takes the locomotive, 
Butt ! the locomotive him. 


Need I tell who most did suffer ?— 
Need I speak the bullock’s fate ? 
Widowed cows, with ceaseless lowing, 

Will the horrid tale relate. 
In the flashing of the lightning— 
In the twinkling of a thought— 
He, the thief of cow affections, 
By the cow-catcher was caught. 


Sat a farmer on the rail-car, 
Saw the bullock’s fatal stroke— 
Saw him fall across the sleepers, 
Knew his gallant neck was broke ; 
Saw his form in fragments lying— 
As he sadly gazed at them, 
Quoth he, ‘‘ [ admire your courage, 
But your prudence I condemn !’’ 


MORAL. 


Young men all, when you are angered— 
Deem a rival’s in your path— 

Find yourself forgotten, slighted— 
Think ! there ’s little use in wrath. 

If you ’re wise, you "ll grin and bear it, 
Howe’er vilely wronged you are ; 

Ne’er, on any provocation, 
Butt against a railroad car. 





From Blackwood’s Magaszing. 
Pour chasser de sa souvenance 
L’ami secret, 
On se donne tant de souffrance 
Pour peu d’ effet. 


Une si douce fantaisie 
Toujours revient 

En songeant qu’il faut qu’on oublie 
On s’en souvient. 


To bid a cherished dream depart, 
The dearest ties of love to sever, 
Is but a sorrow to the heart— 
The one beloved is loved forever. 


The vision with each fond regret, 
Tho’ banished oft, returns the nearer, 
And every effort to forget 





Brings the loved image closer, dearer. 





THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE.* 


A new work from the pen of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne seems to be welcomed in the United States 
with somewhat of the fervor that once awaited a 
Waverley Novel in the mother country. It is an 
event of such importance as to be now heralded 
simultaneously on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
we esteem ourselves fortunate in being enabled to 
give to our readers, almost contemporaneously with 
its publication, some idea of the last new romance 
of the author of the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter,” and the 
“« House of the Seven Gables,” 

‘¢ Blithedale,’’ in the author’s own modest esti- 
mate, is ‘‘ a faint and not very faithful shadowing”’ 
of Brook Farm, in Roxbury, which (now a little 
more than ten years ago) was occupied and culti- 
vated by a company of Socialists. ‘‘ Blithedale”’ 
thus a Socialist — —— from the 

ighway of ordinary literary performances, and 
dain interests svecliaihy te own. The chief 
rsonages are few in number; the author, or 
files Coverdale, as he designates himself, begin- 
ning life with strenuous aspirations, which, dyin 
out with his youthful fervor, have yet left behin 
a conviction that that Socialist experiment was 
certainly the most romantic episode in his life— 
at once a day-dream and a fact; a weakly maiden, 
whose tremulous nerves endow her with Sibylline 
attributes; a high-spirited woman, bruising her- 
self against the narrow limitations of her sex ; an 
intellectual, self-willed, egotistical philanthropist ; 
that is nearly all; yet around these he has thrown 
more than his usual amount of soul-engrossin, 
interest ; translating also, with more than usua 
psychological subtlety, the mysterious harmonies 
of nature into articulate meanings. 

‘The greatest obstacle,”’ says Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, “‘ to being heroic, is the doubt whether 
one may not be going to prove oneself a fool.”’ 
Yet, in face of this, it was in the heart of a pitiless 
snow-storm that the bachelor-poet and romancer 
left his snug town quarters to go into the wilder- 
ness in search of a better life. ‘* The better life! 
Possibly,’’ he says, ‘it would hardly look so, 
now ; it is enough if it looked so then.” 


Whatever else I may repent of, therefore, let it be 
reckoned neither among my sins nor follies that I once 
had faith and force enough to form generous hopes of the 
world’s destiny—yes !—and to do what in. me lay for 
their accomplishment ; even to the extent of quitting 
a warm fireside, flinging away a freshly-lighted cigar, 
_ and travelling far beyond the strike of city clocks, 
through a drifting snow-storm. 

There were four of us who rode together through 
the storm ; and Hollingsworth, who had agreed to be 
of the number, was accidentally delayed, and set 
forth at alater hour alone. As we threaded the 
streets, I remember how the buildings on either side 
seemed to press too closely upon us, insomuch that 
our mighty hearts found barely room enough to throb 
between them. The snow-fall, too, looked inexpress- 
ibly dreary (I had almost called it dingy), coming 
down through an atmosphere of city smoke, and 
alighting on the sidewalk only to be moulded into the 
impress of somebody’s patched boot or overshoe. 
Thus the track of an old conventionalism was visible 
on what was freshest from the sky. But when we 
left the pavements, and our muffled hoof-tramps beat 


* The Blithedale Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Two Volumes. Chapman & Hall, [Ticknor & Co., in 
Boston. ] 
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upon a desolate extent of country road, and were 
effaced by the unfettered blast as soon as stamped, 
then there was better air to breathe Air that had 
not been breathed once and again !—air that had not 
been spoken into words of falsehood, formality, and 
error, Tike all the air of the dusky city. 


Our ‘world reformers’? were, however, soon 
seated by the brisk fireside of an old farm-house. 
It does not appear that the great Socialist experi- 
ment was performed at any remarkable distance 
from the busy haunts of men—indeed, we may 
gather from incidents that occur further on, not 
much more than a long morning’s — It _ 
indeed, a right good fire, built up o at rou 
logs and knotty limbs, and eikeadl be a 
of an oak-tree ; and there was also a stout farmer, 
Silas Foster by name, lank, stalwart, uncouth, 
grizzly-bearded, whose only remark was, ‘‘ Well, 
folks, you Il be wishing yourselves back to town 
again, if this weather holds.” 

‘Zenobia’’ was already with the Community. 
This, it is needless to say, is an assumed name, 
given to a literary lady, a pupil of George Sand, a 
great advocate for the rights of her sex, a ‘‘ world 
reformer,”’ imperial in figure and deportment— 
whence her name; for ‘“‘ our Zenobia—however 
humble looked her new philosophy—had as much 
native pride as any queen would have known what 
todo with.’? Margaret Fuller Ossoli is here appar- 
ently intended. And now for our romancer’s first 
introduction to Socialism. 


‘Tam the first comer,’’ Zenobia went on to say, 
while her smile beamed warmth upon us all; ‘‘so I 
take the part of hostess for to-day, and welcome you 
as if to my own fireside. You shall be my guests, 
too, at supper. To-morrow, if you please, we will be 
brethren and sisters, and begin our new life from 
daybreak.’’ 

“Have we our various parts assigned ?’’ asked 
some one. 

*©Q, we of the softer sex,’’ responded Zenobia, 
with her mellow, almost broad laugh—most delecta- 
ble to hear, but not in the least like an ordinary 
woman’s laugh—‘‘ we women (there are four of us 
here already) will take the domestic and in-door part 
of the business, as a matter of course. To bake, to 
boil, to roast, to fry, to stew ; to wash, and iron, and 
scrub, and sweep; and, at our idler intervals, to 
repose ourselves on knitting and sewing ; these, I 
suppose, must be feminine occupations, for the pres- 
ent. By-and-by, perhaps, when our individual adapt- 
ations begin to develop themselves, it may be that 
some of us who wear the petticoat will go a-field, 
and leave the weaker brethren to take our places in 
the kitchen.’’ 

‘*What a pity,’ I remarked, ‘‘ that the kitchen, 
and the house-work generally, cannot be left out of 
our system altogether! It is odd enough that the 
kind of labor which falls to the lot of women is just 
that which chiefly distinguishes artificial life—the 
life of degenerated mortals—from the life of Paradise. 
Eve had no dinner-pot, and no clothes to mend, and 
no washing-day.’” 

“*T am afraid,’’ said Zenobia, with mirth gleaming 
out of her eyes, ‘‘we shall find some difficulty in 
adopting the Paradisiacal system for at least a month 
to come. Look at that snow-drift sweeping past the 
window! Are there any figs ripe, do you think? 
Have the pine-apples been gathered, to-day? Would 
you like a bread-fruit, or a cocoa-nut? Shall I run 
out and pluck you some roses? No, no, Mr. Cover- 
dale ; the only flower hereabouts is the one in my 
hair, which I got out of a greenhouse this morning. 
As for the garb of Eden,’ added she, shivering play- 
fully, ‘* I shall not assume it till after May-day.”” 
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Assuredly, Zenobia could not have intended it ;— 
the fault must have been entirely in my imagination. 
But these last words, together with something in her 
manner, irresistibly brought up a picture of that fine, 
— developed figure, in Eve’s earliest garment. 

er free, careless, generous modes of expression often 
had this effect, of creating images, which, though 
pure, are hardly felt to be quite decorous when born 
of a thought that passes between man and woman. 
I imputed it, at that time, to Zenobia’s noble courage, 
conscious of no harm, and scorning the petty re- 
straints which take the life and color out of other 
women’s conversation. There was another peculiar- 
ity about her. We seldom meet with women, now-a- 
days, and in this country, who impress us as being 
women at all ;—their sex fades away, and goes for 
nothing, in ordinary intercourse. Not so with Zeno- 
bia. One felt an influence breathing out of her such 
as we might suppose to come from Eve, when she was 
just made, and her Creator brought her to Adam, 
saying, ‘‘ Behold! here is a woman!’’ Not that I 
would convey the idea of especial gentleness, grace, 
modesty, and shyness, but of a certain warm and 
rich characteristic, which seems, for the most part, 
to have been refined away out of the feminine system. 


In leaving the “‘ rusty iron framework of society” 
behind them, and breaking through those hindrances 
which are powerful enough to keep most people 
on the weary tread-mill of the established system, 
one of the first purposes of the Community—a 

nerous one, certainly, and absurd in full propor- 
tion to its generusity—was to give up whatever 
each had heretofore attained, for the sake of setting 
mankind the example of a life governed by other 
than the false and cruel principles on which human 
society has all along been based. 

And first among these, they were supposed to 
have divorced themselves from pride, and to be at 


full liberty to supply its place with familiar love. 
This will explain the latter part of the romancer's 
rather critical observations upon Zenobia’s person, 
and we shall see how the principle works practi- 


cally hereafter. Next they were to lessen the 
laboring man’s great burden of toil, by performing 
their due share of it at the cost of their own thews 
and sinews. If Zenobia and the pale, mysterious 
Priscilla represented the first principle, stout Silas 
Foster embodied the latter. He seldom mingled in 
the conversation ; but when he did, it was to de- 
stroy, at one fell swoop, some splendid castle in 
the air that literary ladies and young poets and 
philanthropists had been weaving among the fervid 
coals of the hearth. 


** Which man among you,’’ quoth he, ‘‘ is the best 
udge of swine? Some of us must go to the next 

righton fair, and buy half a dozen pigs.’’ 

Pigs! Good heavens! had we come out from 
among the swinish multitude for this? And, again, 


in reference to some discussion about raising early | 


vegetables for the market : 

**We shall never make any hand at market-gar- 
dening,’’ said Silas Foster, ‘* unless the women folks 
will undertake to do all the weeding. We haven’t 
team enough for that and the regular farm-work, 
reckoning three of you city folks as worth one com- 
mon field-hand. No, no ; I tell you, we should have 
to get up a little too early in the morning, to compete 
with the market-gardeners round Boston.’ 

It struck me as rather odd, that one of the first 
questions raised, after our separation from the greedy, 
struggling, self-seeking world, should relate to the 
—— of getting the advantage over the outside 

rbarians in their own field of labor. But, to own 
the truth, I very soon became sensible that, as re- 
garded society at large, we stood in a position of new 
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hostility, rather than a new brotherhood. Nor could 
this fail to be the case, in some degree, until the 
bigger and better half of society should range itself 
on our side. Constituting so pitiful a minority as 
now, we were inevitably estranged from the rest of 
mankind in pretty fuir proportion with the strictness 
of our mutual bond among ourselves. 


With so sharp a scrutinizer of human nature as 
Miles Coverdale, the presence of Zenobia, at the 
very onset, caused the “heroic enterprise”’ he had 
engaged in, and for which he had sacrificed every- 
thing, to show like an illusion, a masquerade, a 
pastoral, a counterfeit Arcadia, in which grown-up 
men and women were making a play-day of the 

ears that were given them to live in. “I tried,”’ 
e says, ‘** to analyze this impression, but not with 
much success,”” 

‘The pleasant fire-light! I must still keep 
harping on it.”” And well he might, for by its 
fervid glare Zenobia had a glow on her cheeks 
that made the poet think of Pandora, fresh from 
Vulcan's workshop, and full of the celestial warmth 
by dint of which he had tempered and moulded 
her. It was the first practical trial of their theo- 
ries of equal brotherhood and sisterhood ; and yet, 
while he felt as if something were already aceom- 
plished towards the millennium of love, the poet 
did not refrain from questioning, in secret, whether 
some of them—and Zenobia among the rest—would 
so quietly have taken their places there, save for 
the cherished consciousness that it was not by 
necessity, but choice :— 


Though we saw fit to drink our tea out of earthen 
cups to-night, and in earthen company, it was at our 
| own option to use pictured porcelain and handle silver 
| forks again to-morrow. This same salvo, as to the 
| power of regaining our former position, contributed 

much, I fear, to the equanimity with which we sub- 
| sequently bore many of the hardships and humilia- 
tions of a life of toil. Ifever [ have deserved (which 
| has not often been the case, and, I think, never), but 
jif ever I did deserve to be soundly cuffed by a fellow- 
| mortal, for secretly putting weight upon some imag- 
_ inary social advantage, it must have been while I was 

striving to prove myself ostentatiously his equal, and 

no more. It was while I sat beside him on his cobbler’s 
| bench, or clinked my hoe againt his own in the corn- 
| field, or broke the same crust of bread, my earth- 
| grimmed hand to his, at our noontide lanch. The 
| poor, proud man should look at both sides of sympa- 
thy like this. 





Wise reflections, such as these, were, however, 
interrupted by the arrival of two important char- 
acters in these Socialist experiences—Hollings- 
worth, the philanthropist, and the mysterious 
Priscilla. And first for the philanthropist. Is 
this intended as a portrait of Dana? 


Hollingsworth’s appearance was very striking at 
this moment. He was then about thirty years old, 
| but looked several years older, with his great, shaggy 
‘head, his heavy brow, his dark complexion, his 
abundant beard, and the rude strength with which 
his features seemed to have been hammered out of 
iron, rather than chiselled or moulded from any finer 
| or softer material. His figure was not tall, but mas- 
| Sive and brawny, and well befitting his original occu- 
pation, which—as the reader probably knows—was 
that of a blacksmith. As for external polish, or 
mere courtésy of manner, he never possessed more 
than a tolerably educated bear ; although, in his 
gentler moods, there was a tenderness in his voice, 
eyes, mouth, in his gesture, and in every indescriba- 
ble manifestation, which few men could resist, and no 
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woman. But he now looked stern and reproachful ; 
and it was with that inauspicious meaning in his 
glance that Hollingsworth first met Zenobia’s eyes, 
and began his influence upon her life. 


Next for Priscilla, Who is the original of this 
admirable sketch ? 


The cloak falling partly off, she was seen to be a 
very young woman, dressed in a poor but decent 
gown, made high in the neck, and without any re- 
gard to fashion or smartness. Her brown hair fell 
down from beneath a hood, not in curls, .but with 
only a slight wave ; her face was of a wan, almost 
sickly hue, betokening habitual seclusion from the 
sun and free atmosphere, like a flower-shrub that 
had done its best to blossom in too scanty light. To 
complete the pitiableness of her aspect, she shivered, 
either with cold, or fear, or nervous excitement, so 
that you might have beheld her shadow vibrating on 
the fire-lighted wall. In short, there has seldom been 
seen so depressed and sad a figure as this young 
girl’s ; and it was hardly possible to help being angry 
with her, from mere despair of doing anything for 
her comfort. The fantasy occurred to me that she 
was some desolate kind of creature, doomed to wander 
about in snow-storms ; and that though the ruddiness 
of our window-panes had tempted her into a human 
dwelling, she would not remain long enough to melt 
the icicles out of her hair. 

Another conjecture likewise came into my mind. 
Recollecting Hollingsworth’s sphere of philanthropic 
action, I deemed it possible that he might have brought 
one of his guilty patients to be wrought upon, and 
restored to spiritual health, by the pure influences 
which our mode of life would create. 

As yet, the girl had not stirred. She stood near 
the door, fixing a pair of large, brown, melancholy 
eyes upon Zenobia—only upon Zenobia !—she evi- 
dently saw nothing else in the room, save that bright, 
fair, rosy, beautiful woman. It was the strangest 
look I ever witnessed ; long a mystery to me, and 
forever a memory. Once she seemed about to move for- 
ward and greet her—I knew not with what warmth, 
or with what words ; but, finally, instead of doing 
80, she dropped down upon her knees, clasped her 
hands, and gazed piteously into Zenobia’s face. 
Meeting no kindly reception, her head fell on her 
bosom. 

I never thoroughly forgave Zenobia for her conduct 
on this occasion. But women are always more cau- 
tious in their casual hospitalities than men. 


Zenobia proclaimed her a seamstress from the 
city ; whence her paleness, her nervousness, and 
her wretched fragility. But the impress of a 
magnetic patient is forced upon the reader at 
once. ‘* Let her take the cow-breath at milking- 
time,’’ was the sensible and benevolent remark of 
old Silas, ‘‘ and in a week or two she ‘ll begin to 
look like a creature of this world.’’ 

The description of the influence of things around 
and about this sensitive girl is perfect in its way : 


When the strong puffs of wind spattered the snow 
against the windows, and made the oaken frame of 
the farm-house creak, she looked at us apprehensive- 
ly, as if to inquire whether these tempestuous out- 
breaks did not betoken some unusual mischief in the 
shrieking blast. She had been bred up, no doubt, in 
some close nook, some inauspiciously sheltered court 
of the city, where the uttermost rage of a tempest, 
though it might scatter down the slates of the roof 
into the bricked area, could not shake the casement 
of her little room. The sense of vast, undefined s % 
pressing from the outside against the black panes of 
our uncurtained windows, was fearful to the poor 
girl, heretofure accustomed to the narrowness of 
human limits, with the lamps of neighboring tene- 
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ments glimmering across the street. The house prob- 
ably seemed to her adrift on the great ocean of the 
night. A little parallelogram of sky was all that she 
had hitherto known of nature, so that she felt the 
awfulness that really exists in its limitless extent. 
Once, while the blast was bellowing, she caught hold 
of Zenobia’s robe, with precisely the air of one who 
hears her own name spoken at a distance, but is un- 
utterably reluctant to obey the call. 


As to Hollingsworth, habituated to the sole and 
intense contemplation of one leading, soul-engross- 
ing idea—a plan for the reformation of criminals, 
through an appeal to their higher instincts—he 
sat wrapt in his own thoughts, only occasionally 
glaring upon his Socialist brothers and sisters from 
the thick shrubbery of his meditations, like a 
tiger out of a jungle, and then betaking himself 
back into the svlitude of his heart and mind. 

The beginning of our romancer’s Socialist labors 
was for some time delayed by sickness. The 
progress of his experiences, however, went on just 
the same. 

** Most men,”’ says our cynical author—‘‘ and 
certainly I could not always claim to be one of the 
exceptions—have 2 natural indifference, if not an 
absolutely hostile feeling, towards those whom 
disease, or weakness, or calamity of any kind, 
causes to falter and faint amid the rude jostle of 
our selfish existence.”” But the stern Hollings- 
worth gave the sick poet a more than brotherly 
attendance, for which the cynic rewarded him by 
allowing what he calls a horrible suspicion to 
creep into his heart, and sting the very core of it, 
as with the fangs of an adder. He wondered 
whether it were possible that Hollingsworth could 
have watched by his bedside, with all that devoted 
care, only for the ulterior purpose of making him 
a proselyte to his views! 

As to Zenobia, she brought the oatmeal pottage 
every day, and sat and conversed with the invalid, 
startling him with the hardihood of her philoso- 
phy She made no scruple of oversetting all 

uman institutions, and scattering them as with 
a breeze of her fan. ‘A female reformer,’’ our 
justly remarks, “ in her attacks upon society, 
as an instinctive sense of where the life lies, and 


is inclined to aim directly at that spot. 
ially the relation between the sexes is naturally 


Kspec- 


among the earliest to attract her notice.’’ On 
his side, the poet allows that he perplexed 
himself with no end of conjectures as to whether 
Zenobia had ever been married. In his then state 
of illness he felt the fact by mesmeric clairvoyance. 
‘‘ Pertinaciously the thought, ‘ Zenobia is a wife 
—Zenobia has lived and loved! ‘There is no folded 
petal, no ‘latent dewdrop, in this perfectly devel- 
oped rose !’— irresistibly that thought drove out 
all other conclusions, as often as my mind reverted 
to the subject.”’ 

To more fully understand why Coverdale vexed 
himself with so impertinent an inquiry, we should 
be aware of his notion that a bachelor always feels 
himself defrauded, when he knows or suspects, 
that any woman of his acquaintance has given 
herself away. Yet Miles Coverdale could not have 
loved Zenobia, and her pottage was wretched 
stuff; but still the riddle made him so nervous, 
that he ended by wishing she would leave him 
alone. 

With Priscilla matters stood differently. There, 
there were mesmeric relations, but the two subtle 
streams would not unite or flow on smoothly to- 
gether. The more vigorous nature of Hollings- 
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worth asserted its power over the tragedy-queen 
and the frail girl alike ; and as Priscilla recovered 
strength and health, and with them beauty and 
spirits, she would hurry out to meet the shaggy- 
browed man, clapping her hands with that exu- 
berance of gesture ** which is common to young 
girls when their electricity overcharges them.” 

The progress of events in the modern Arcadia 
may be readily surmised. Hollingsworth, like 
many other illustrious prophets, reformers, and 
philanthropists, made proselytes among the women 
only. Young girls, and women of enthusiastic 
tempers, are as perilously situated within the 
=< such a om = the — whom, in 
the old classic myths, the e used to ex to 
a dragon ; and the poet a aon mnie re- 
volve in his own mind, that for a girl like Priscil- 
la, and a woman like Zenobia to jostle one another 
in their love of a man like Hollingsworth, was 
likely to be no child's play. 

The manner in which nature is made to assert 
her supremacy over philosophical theories is well 
told. Zenobia was, as usual, declaiming on the 
injustice which the world did to women : 


**It shall not always be so !’’ cried she. ‘If I live 
another year, I will lift up my own voice in behalf of 
woman’s wider liberty !”’ 

She, perhaps, saw me smile. 

** What matter of ridicule do you find in this, Miles 
Coverdale ?’’ exclaimed Zenobia, with a flash of anger 
in her eyes. ‘That smile, permit me to say, makes 
me suspicious of a low tone of feeling and shallow 
thought. It is my belief—yes, and my prophecy, 
should I die before it happens—that, when my sex 
shall achieve its rights, there will be ten eloquent 
women where there is now one eloquent man. ‘lhus 
far, no woman in the world has ever once spoken out 
her whole heart and her whole mind. The mistrust 
and disapproval of the vast bulk of society throttle 
us, as with two gigantic hands at our throats! We 
mumble a few weak words, and leave a thousand 
better ones unsaid. You let us write a little, it is 
true, on a limited range of subjects, But the pen is 
not for woman. Her power is too natural and imme- 
diate. It is with the living voice alone that she can 
compel the world to recognize the light of her intellect 
and the depth of her heart !’’ 

Now—though I could not well say so to Zenobia— 
I had not smiled from any unworthy estimate of 
woman, or in denial of the claims which she is begin- 
ning to put forth. What amused and puzzled me 
was the fact, that women, however intellectually su- 
perior, so seldom disquiet themselves about the rights 
or wrongs of their sex, unless their own individual 
affections chance to lie in idleness, or to be ill at ease. 
They are not natural reformers, hut become such by 
the pressure of exceptional misfortune. I could meas- 
ure Zenobia’s inward trouble by the animosity with 
which she now took up the general quarrel of woman 
against man. 

**I will give you leave, Zenobia,’’ replied I, ‘* to 
fling your utmost scorn upon me, if you ever hear me 
utter a sentiment unfavorable to the widest liberty 
which woman has yet dreamed of. I would give her 
all she asks, and add a great deal more, which she 
will not be the party to demand, but which men, if 
they were generous and wise, would grant of their 
own free motion. For instance, I should love dearly 
for the next thousand years, at least—to have all 
government devolve into the handsof women. I hate 
to be ruled by my own sex ; it excites my jealousy, 
and wounds my pride. It is the iron sway of bodily 
force which abases us, in our compelled submission. 
But how sweet the free, generous courtesy with which 
I would kneel before a woman-ruler !’’ 
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‘* Yes, if she were young and beautiful,’’ said Ze- 
nobia, laughing. ‘‘ But how if she were sixty, and a 
fright ?’’ 

** Ah ! it is you that rate womanhood low,”’ said I. 
‘* But let me goon. I have never found it possible 
to suffer a bearded priest so near my heart and con- 
science as to do me any spiritual good. I blush at 
the very thought! 0, in the better order of things, 
Heaven grant that the ministry of souls may be left 
in charge of women! The gates of the Blessed City 
will be thronged with the multitudes that enter it, 
when that day comes! The task belongs to woman. 
God meant it for her. He has endowed her with the 
religious sentiment in its utmost depth and purity, 
refined from that gross, intellectual alloy with which 
every masculine theologist—save only One, who 
merely veiled himself in mortal and masculine shape, 
but was, in truth, divine—has been prone to mingle 
it. I have always envied the Catholics their faith in 
that sweet, sacred Virgin Mother, who stands between 
them and the Deity, intercepting somewhat of his 
awful splendor, but permitting his love to stream 
upon the worshipper more intelligibly to human com- 
prehension through the medium of a woman’s ten- 
derness. Have I not said enough, Zenobia ?’’ 

**T cannot think that this is true,’’ observed 
Priscilla, who had been gazing at me with great, dis- 
approving eyes. ‘* And I am sure I do not wish it to 
be true !”” 

**Poor child !’’ exclaimed Zenobia, rather con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ She is the type of womanhood, such 
as man has spent centuries in making it. He is never 
content, unless he can degrade himself by stooping 
towards what he loves. In denying us our rights, he 
betrays even more blindness to his own interests than 
profligate disregard of ours !’” 

**Is this true ?’’ asked Priscilla, with simplicity, 
turning to Hollingsworth. ‘Is it all true, that Mr. 
Coverdale and Zenobia have been saying ?’’ 

‘* No, Priscilla !’’ answered Hollingsworth, with his 
customary bluntness. ‘‘ They have neither of them 
spoken one true word yet.’’ ' 

** Do you despise woman ?’’ said Zenobia. ‘* Ah, 
Hollingsworth, that would be most ungrateful !’” 

** Despise her? No !’’ cried Hollingsworth, lifting 
his great shaggy head and shaking it at us, while his 
eyes glowed almost fiercely. ‘‘She is the most 
admirable handiwork of God, in her true plece and 
character. Her place is at man’s side. Her oifice, 
that of the sympathizer ; the unreserved, unquestion- 
ing believer ; the recognition, withheld in every other 
manner, but given, in pity, through woman’s heart, 
lest man should utterly lose faith in himself ; the echo 
of God’s own voice, pronouncing, ‘ It is well done !’ 
All the separate action of woman is, and ever has been, 
and always shall be, false, foolish, vain, destructive 
of her own best and holiest qualities, void of every 
good effect, and productive of intolerable mischief ! 
Man is a wretch without woman ; but woman is a 
monster—and, thank Heaven, an almost impossible 
and hitherto imaginary monster—without man as her 
acknowledged principal! As true as I had once a 
mother whom I loved, were there any possible prospect 
of woman’s taking the social stand which some of 
them—poor, miserable, abortive creatures, who only 
dream of such things because they have missed 
woman’s peculiar happiness, or because nature made 
them really neither man nor woman !—if there were 
a chance of their attaining the end which these petti- 
coated monstrosities have in view, I would call upon 
my own sex to use its physical force, that unmistaka- 
ble evidence of sovereignty, to scourge them back 
within their proper bounds ! But it will not be need- 
ful. The heart of true womanhood knows where its 
own sphere is, and never seeks to stray beyond it !’” 

Never was mortal blessed—if blessing it were—with 
a glance of such entire acquiescence and unquestion- 
ing faith, happy in its completeness, as our little 
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Priscilla unconsciously bestowed on Hollingsworth. 
She seemed to take the sentiment from his lips into 
her heart, and brood over it in perfect content. The 
very woman whom he pictured—the gentle parasite, 
the soft reflection of a more powerful existence—sat 
there at his feet 

I looked at Zenobia, however, fully expecting her to 
resent—as I felt, by the indignant ebullition of my 
own blood, that she ought—this outrageous affirma- 
tion of what struck me as the intensity of masculine 
egotism. It centred everything in itself, and deprived 
woman of her very soul, her inexpressible and un- 
fathomable all, to make it a mere incident in the great 
sum of man. Hollingsworth had boldly uttered what 
he, and millions of despots like him, really felt. 
Without intending it, he had disclosed the well-spring 
of all these troubled waters. Now, if ever, it surely 
behoved Zenobia to be the champion of her sex. 

But, to my surprise and indignation too, she only 
looked humble. Some tears sparkled in her eyes, but 
they were wholly of grief, not anger. 

*© Well, be it so,’’ was all she said. ‘I at least, 
have deep cause to think you right. Let man be but 
manly and godlike, and woman is only too ready to 
become to him what you say !’” 

I smiled—-somewhat bitterly, it is true—in con- 
templation of my own ill-luck. How little did these 
two women care for me, who had freely conceded all 
their claims, and a great deal more, out of the fulness 
of my heart ; while Hollingsworth, by some necroman- 
cy of his horrible injustice, seemed to have brought 
them both to his feet ! 


For a time, the scene is made tochange. Weary 
with Arcadian toils, ill at ease with the domineer- 
ing erg beloved by neither Priscilla 
nor Zenobia, Miles Coverdale betook himself to 
town again, whither he was soon followed by the 
more important personages of the community. 
Zenobia was once more a wealthy woman of fashion, 
and a woman of the world. tty Priscilla had 
fallen once more into the hands of Professor West- 
ervelt, but was rescued by Hollingsworth from her 
ignoble mesmeric performances in the character of 
a Veiled Lady. There is also another character 
introduced to us, in the person of a moody old 
uncle of Zenobia and Priscilla; for the heroines of 
Blithedale turn out to be half-sisters. 

But this little interlude soon passes away, and 
we are once more at Blithedale. Hollingsworth is 
in his working-dress, Zenobia and Priscilla in the 
rural simplicity of an Arcadia revisited. But the 
fatal truth had come out. Hollingsworth loved 
Priscilla, and Zenobia was discarded. Unable 
to bear with such an irretrievable defeat on the 
battle-field of life, the proud spirit of the woman 
succumbed beneath the blow, and sought refuge in 
death. Zenobia drowned herself in the stream 
that watered their Arcadia. The feelings of the 
poet and the cynic upon such a catastrophe, such 
a climax to a reformed world of love, are strangely 
unsympathizing. They had just recovered the 
body from its watery grave : 


We took two rails from a neighboring fence, and 
formed a bier by laying across some boards from the 
bottom of the boat. And thus we bore Zenobia home- 
ward. Six hours before, how beautiful! At mid- 
night, what a horror! A reflection occurs to me that 
will show ludicrously, I doubt not, on my page, but 
must come in, for its sterling truth. Being the 
woman that she was, could Zenobia have foreseen all 
these ugly circumstances of death—how ill it would 
become her, the altogether unseemly aspect which she 
must put on, and especially old Silas Foster’s efforts 
to improve the matter—she would no more have com- 
mitted the dreadful act than have exhibited herself toa 





_ assembly in a badly-fitting garment! Zenobia, 
have often thought, was not quite simple in her 
death. She had seen pictures, I suppose, of drowned 
persons in lithe and ful attitudes. And she 
deemed it well and decorous to die as so many 
village maidens have, wronged in their first love, and 
seeking peace in the bosom of the old, familiar stream 
—so familiar that they could not dread it—where, in 
childhood, they used to bathe tieir little feet, wading 
mid-leg deep, unmindful of wet skirts. But in 
Zenobia’s case there was some tint of the Arcadian 
affectation that had been visible enough in all our lives, 
for a few months past. 


This, however, to my conception, takes nothing from — 


the tragedy. For, has not the world come to an 
awfully sophisticated pass, when, after a certain 
degree of acquaintance with it, we cannot even put 
ourselves to death in whole-hearted simplicity ? 

Slowly, slowly, with many a dreary pause—resting 
the bier often on some rock,-or balancing it across a 
mossy log, to take fresh hold—we bore our burden 
onward through the moonlight, and at last laid 
Zenobia on the floor of the old farm-house. By-and- 
by came three or four withered women, and stood 
whispering around the corpse, peering at it through 
their spectacles, holding up their skinny hands, shak- 
ing their night-capt heads, and taking counsel of one 
another’s experience what was to be done. 

With those tire-women we left Zenobia ! 


The cynic enjoys also, at the last, an imaginary 
triumph over his swarthy rival in Arcadia : 


But Hollingsworth! After all the evil that he did, 
are we to leave him thus, blest with the entire devo- 
tion of this one true heart, and with wealth at his 
disposal, to execute the long-contemplated project 
that had led him so far astray? What retribution is 
there here? My mind being vexed with precisely this 
query, I made a journey, some years since, for the 
sole purpose of catching a last glimpse at Hollings- 
worth, and judging for myself whether he were a 
happy man or no. [ learned that he inhabited a 
smali cottage, that his way of life was exceedingly 
retired, and that my only chance of encountering him 
or Priscilla was to meet them in a secluded lane, 
where, in the latter part of the afternoon, they were 
accustomed to walk. I did meet them, accordingly. 
As they approached me, I observed in Hollingsworth’s 
face a depressed and melancholy look, that seemed 
habitual ;—the powerfully-built man showed a self- 
distrustful weakness, and a childlike or childish 
tendency to press close, and closer still, to the side 
of the slender woman whose arm was within his. In 
Priscilla’s manner there was a protective and watch- 
ful quality, as if she felt herself the guardian of her 
companion ; but, likewise, a deep, submissive, un- 
questioning reverence, and also a veiled happiness in 
her fair and quiet countenance. 

Drawing nearer, Priscilla recognized me, and gave 
me a kind and friendly smile, but with a slight ges- 
ture, which I could not help interpreting as an entreaty 
not to make myself known to Hollingsworth. Never- 
theless, an impulse took possession of me, and com- 
pelled me to address him. 

** T have come, Hollingsworth,’’ said I, ‘‘ to view 
your grand edifice for the reformation of criminals. 
Is it finished yet ?”’ 

‘© No, nor begun,’’ answered he, without raising 
his eyes. ‘‘ A very small one answers all my pur- 


Priscilla threw me an upbraiding glance. But I 
spoke again, with a bitter and revengeful emotion, as 
if flinging a poisoned arrow at Hollingsworth’s heart. 

**Up to this moment,’’ I inquired, ‘‘ how many 
criminals have you reformed ?’’ 

** Not one,’’ said Hollingsworth, with his eyes still 





fixed on the ground. ‘Ever since we parted, I have 
been busy with a single murderer.’’ 
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Then the tears gushed into my eyes, and I forgave 
him ; for [ remembered the wild energy, the passion- 
ate shriek, with which Zenobia had spoken those 
words—‘* Tell him he has murdered me! Tell him 
that I ’ll haunt him !’—and I knew what murderer 
he meant, and whose vindictive shadow dogged the 
side where Priscilla was not. 


Such is the “ Blithedale Romance :’’ a story of 
great power, which will rivet the interest of 
thousands. There is an infinite fund of stern, 
philosophic truth in these sketches of a Socialist 
Areadia—truth spoken in a language that will 
often sound harsh and discordant in the polished 
ears of the Old Country, but that is not the less 
true for the undercurrent of scepticism and cynicism 
that flows beneath. What man is there who 
regards the thoughts or feelings, the sorrows or the 
sickness of another, if he wants his services ? What 
woman is there that will let even a sister stand in 
her way, when her heart is bent on an imaginary 
hero-worship ! 

As we have intimated, the author is self-por- 
trayed in Miles Coverdale ; in Zenobia we fancy 
we recognize the lineaments of the gifted but unfor- 
tunate Margaret Fuller; while Hollingsworth, we 
presume, is intended for Dana or Channing. 


Fr nn the Spectator. 


NarnanieL Hawrnorne is an American writer 
of considerable repute in his own country, and of 
high though limited estimation here. Extensive 
popularity he is not perhaps likely to achieve, 
because his great merit lies rather in execu- 
tion than in structure—in finish than in breadth. 
‘* Materiem superabat opus’’; but the matter in a 
large sense is what strikes the generality, who 
have not taste, skill, or patience to relish minutize 
of execution, even if those minutiz are combined 
into a complete whole, as is the case with Nathan- 
icl Hawthorne. 

Although Hawthorne undoubtedly belongs to 
the class of novelists, his novels are of a peculiar 
kind. A story there is, and in its principal char- 
acters and catastrophe generally a striking though 
singular one ; but its conduct partakes more of the 
simplicity of the so-called classical drama than of 
the rapid narrative, the various incidents, and the 
mutations of fortune which distinguish the roman- 
tic school. So fur as story is concerned, the effect 
is probably as good in an abridgment as in the 
work itself; the great merit of the writer arising 
from the manner in which the details are 
worked up, as with some of Nts Irving's 
sketches. This manner might probably run into 
tediousness, and the singularity verge = plagia- 
rism, were the themes European and hackneyed. 
But Mr. Hawthorne, by taking his subjects from 
the actual life or traditions of America, gives to 
his detailed pictures an attraction of novelty to 
English readers, while the just delineation and 
easy elegance of his pen impart an air of vivid 
truthfulness to his reflections and elaborate descrip- 
tions. 

The framework of The Blithedale Romance is 
founded on a Communist attempt of some enthu- 
siasts at Blithedale farm, rather after the fashion 
of Godwin and other admirers of the principles of 
the first French revolution, than after modern 
socialist schemes. At the head of this party, 
though hardly belonging to it, is Hollingsworth, a 
quondam blacksmith, of great heart and natural 
a. whose whole soul is embarked in a project 
or reforming criminals. A woman called Zenobia, 
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of full rich beauty, independent spirit, and high 
intellectual power, is also a principal ; and repre- 
sents the advocate of the ‘rights of women,”’ 
chafing at the control which convention and the 
real or assumed superiority of man enforce 
upon the sex. There is also another conspic- 
uous female, Priscilla, who exhibits the clinging, 
devoted, feminine character, seeing nothing but the 
person she loves. The real story turns upon the 
passion of Zenobia for Hollingsworth, his prefer- 
ence for Priscilla, and the suicide of the proud, 
passionate, ill-regulated, queenly Zenobia. The 
story, however, is expanded by many matters, and 
some mysteries not thoroughly cleared up ; includ- 
ing a mesmerist adventurer, Westervelt, a veiled 
lady, a connection between Westervelt and Zeno- 
bia, and some use of magnetism. The preface 
distinctly repudiates all idea of sketching the 
actors in a real project of philanthropy, which 
Blithedale was: but Margaret Fuller seems to have 
suggested the idea of Zenobia, as Hollingsworth 
may be a fancy sketch of Elihu Burritt. 

ne lesson impressed by the book is the danger 
of a woman, no matter what her gifts, deviating 
ever so little from the received usages of society , 
though this lesson is by no means new, and it had 
been done as conclusively already. Another, a 
newer and a more important moral, is the ye ad 
of earnest philanthropy swallowing up every other 
feeling, till your genuine philanthropist becomes 
as hard, as selfish, and as indifferent to the individ- 
ual results of his conduct, if it forward his end, 
as the most adamantine conqueror or statesman. 
This feeling, the more extreme and engrossing in 
proportion to the comprehension of the philanthro- 
pist’s nature and consciousness, without any sort 
of regard to the feasibility or importance of its 
project, is not perhaps so much illustrated by the 
catastrophe as noted by passing occurrences. It is 
a moral, however, that cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed ; for it actuates classes as well as individ- 
uals, and with a less sense of responsibility. If 
the reader wishes an instance, he may see it in 
the ruin of the British West Indies, and, in some 
cases, the aggravated miseries of the African race. 
The anti-slavery body and the individuals compos 
ing it, were types of Hollingsworth, without. his 
conscience or his punishment. 





Tue Art or Growinc Trees rrom CuTTincs.— 
Professor Delacroix, of Besangon, in France, has dis 
covered a mode of propagating from cuttings, which 
is not only peta sy case of roses, and other 
plants easy to live, but apples, pears, plums, apri- 
cots, &e. Out of a hundred cuttings put out in 
June, not one but was thriving in August, in the 
open air, without shade or extra care, except water- 
ing a few times soon after they were planted. His 
method is to put the whole cutting in the ground, 
bent in the form of a bow, with the centre part up, 
and just on a level with the surface, at which point 
there must be a good bud or shoot, which is the only 

t exposed to the air; the other being protected 
y theearth from drying up, supports and gives vigor 
to the bud, which starts directly into leaf, and, in its 
turn, helps the cutting to form roots, and the whole 
even forms a thriving tree. The method of setting 
them is to form two drills, about three inches apart, 
with a sharp ridge between, over which bend the 
cutting, and stick an end in each drill, and cover up, 
and press the earth firmly, and water freely. Cut- 
tings should be of the last year’s growth, fresh and 
vigorous. 
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From the Daily Advertiser. 
THE NAPOLEON DYNASTY. 


Messrs. Corniso, Lauport & Co., New York, 
have published a handsome octavo volume, giving 
a history of the Napoleon Dynasty, or the Histor 
of the Bonaparte Family, in all its branches. It 
sw or to be an ‘entirely new work by the 

rkeley men.’’ There is nothing to explain who 
the ‘* Berkeley men’’ are, and we are not able to 
inform our readers. The book is illustrated with 
twenty portraits. We copy from this volume the 
following account of the American marriage of 
Jerome Bonaparte, the brother of Napoleon :— 

‘* Being fifteen years younger than Napoleon, we 
find Jerome, with his sister Caroline, at Madame 
Campan’‘s establishment in Paris, during his broth- 
er’s first campaign in Italy—after which, we fol- 
low him to the College of Juilly, where he continued 
his studies till Napoleon was placed at the head of 
the Consuiar Government. Although he had not 
yet completed his fifteenth year, he was put into 
the navy, where he had every opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself. In 1801 he received the com- 
mand of the corvette L’Epervier, and sailed in the 
expedition to St. Domingo, which was commanded 
by his brother-in-law, General Le Clere. In 
March, the following year, he was sent back to 
France with despatches, announcing the successful 
landing of the expedition, and the capture of Cape 
Frangois. ‘The intelligence was received with 
transports of joy hy the French people—it was be- 
lieved to be the forerunner of the recovery of that 
important colony; and as the young heutenant 
had distinguished himself in the expedition, the 
French nation were willing to recognize in him a 
Montenotte—hero of the sea. Remaining, how- 
ever, at Brest longer than was necessary, with 
perhaps some indulgences common to sea-faring 
— Napoleon himself undertook to reply to a 
etter of Jerome to Bourienne, in which a particu- 
larly interesting account was given of his recent 
adventures on shore : ‘I have seen your letter, M. 
l’Enseigne de Vaisseau, and am waiting with im- 
patience to hear that you are on board your ship, 
studying a profession, intended to be the scene of 
your glory. Die young, if you ever intend to dis- 
oe your name ; for if you live to sixty, without 

aving served your country, you had better not 
have been born.’ Soon an the receipt of this 


letfer he sailed for Martinique, and while there he 
resided with Madame de la Pagérie, Josephine’s 


mother. When hostilities began between France 
and England, Jerome was looking for an opportu- 
nity to distinguish himself, and fis vessel cruised 
about for several months, on our southern coast, 
when she put into the port of New York. The 
name of his brother had already echoed through 
the western world, and wherever he appeared he 
was greeted with the most marked attentions. He 
went much into society in New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore, and having formed an ac- 
quaintance with Miss Elizabeth Patterson, of the 
latter city, he conceived an ardent attachment for 
her, and they were married in Baltimore, December 
24, 1803. The marriage ceremony was performed 
by John Carroll, Bishop of Baltimore, (and brother 

the last signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence,) agreeably to the rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the laws of the United 
States. This ceremony was preceded by a mar- 
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riage contract drawn up by Mr. Dallas, afterward 
Secretary of the Treasury, and witnessed by M. 
Sotin, Commi of Commercial Relations of the 
French Republic, and Alexander Camus, afterward 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Jerome’s kingdom of 
Westphalia, John Comegys, and the mayor of the 
city of Baltimore. Miss Patterson, his wife, was 
the daughter of a rich merchant of that city, who 
was born of a Scotch family in the North of Ire- 
land. She was an exceedingly beautiful and 
accomplished young lady, and fully worthy of the 
most illustrious nuptials. It was believed the 
attachment was mutual, and ardent, and the fair- 
est prospects opened before them in the future. 

‘For more than a year Jerome remained in this 
country, visiting almost every object of interest 
with his young wife, and they were everywhere 
treated with the utmost kindness and attention. 
It has been suggested that the cause of his remain- 
ing so long in the United States was the offence 
which his marriage had given to his brother Napo- 
leon, who, having already in contemplation the 
elevation of all his brothers to European thrones, 
wished to form for them matrimonial alliances 
with the princesses of the royal houses of Europe. 
However this may be, as we shall presently see, 
the marriage was never acknowledged by the em- 

ror. 

“In the spring of 1805, Jerome embarked with 
his wife for Europe, in the American ship Erin. 
When their vessel arrived at Lisbon, [in May,] 
Jerome started for Paris, directing the ship to 
proceed to Amsterdam, since, owing to the deli- 
cate health of his wife, he thought it not prudent 
to risk the fatigues of so long a journey, and also 
to the fact that some doubt was entertained, 
whether a passport could be procured which would 
admit her into France. On the arrival of the 
Erin at the Texel, Mrs. Bonaparte learned that an 
order had already been received from the govern- 
ment at Paris, prohibiting her landing. She 
accordingly sailed for England, where she arrived 
in the month of June, and took up her residence 
at Camberwell, in the neighborhood of London, 
where she passed the summer. On the 7th of 
July, (1805,) she gave birth to her son, Jerome 
Napoleon Bonaparte, now a citizen of Baltimore. 
Jerome, who was affectionately attached to his 
wife, brought all the influence he could to appease 
the anger of his brother, but his endeavors were 
fruitless. Napoleon would not recognize the mar- 
riage, nor allow Jerome to bring his wife to Paris. 
Believing that if she should once appear before 
the emperor, her beauty, grace, and accomplish- 
ments would secure for her a generous reception ; 
he hoped, till the last, that this privilege would be 
accorded to him. The request, however, was reso- 
lutely refused. No step had been taken in Europe 
to annul this marriage until March 3, [1805,] 
when the emperor caused his Council of State to 
enact a special decree, ‘‘ forbidding all civil officers 
of the empire to receive on their registers a tran- 
script of the act of celebration of a pretended 
marriage contracted by Jerome Bonaparte, in a 
foreign country. This decree, amounting to the 
declaration of the nullity of the ee related 
to the formality prescribed by Article 171 of the 
Civil Code, viz., that three months after the return 
to France of a French subject, he should transcribe 
on the public register, at the placo of his domicil, 
the act of the celebration of any marriage con- 
tracted in a foreign country.” 
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A BALLAD OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around.—CoLeripgg. 

‘©O, wiTuer sail you, Sir John Franklin? 
Cried a whaler in Baffin’s Bay. 

To kuow if between the land and the pole 
I may find a broad sea-way. 


I charge you back, Sir John Franklin, 
As you would live and thrive ; 

For between the land and the frozen pole 
No man may sail alive. 


But lightly laughed the stout Sir John, 
And spoke unto his men ; 

Half England is wrong, if he is right ; 
Bear off to westward then. 


O, whither sail you, brave Englishmen ? 
Cried the little Esquimaux. 

Between your land and the polar star 
My goodly vessels go. 


Come down, if you would journey there, 
The little Indian said ; 

And change your cloth for fur clothing, 
Your vessel for a sled. 


But lightly laughed the stout Sir John, 
And the crew laughed with him too ;— 
A sailor to change from ship to sled, 
I ween, were something new ! 


All through the long, long polar day, 
The vessels westward sped ; 

And wherever the sail of Sir John was blown, 
The ice gave way and fled ; 


Gave way with many a hollow groan, 
And with many a surly roar, 


But it murmured and threatened on every side, 


And closed where he had sailed before. 


Ho ! see ye not, my merry men, 
The broad and open sea? 

Bethink ye what the whaler said, 

Think of the little Indian’s sled ! 
The crew laughed out in glee. 


Sir John, Sir John, ’tis bitter cold, 
The scud drives on the breeze, 

The ice comes looming from the north, 
The very sunbeams freeze. 


Bright summer goes, dark winter comes— 
We cannot rule the year ; 

But long ere summer’s sun goes down, 
On yonder sea we ’ll steer. 


The dripping icebergs dipped and rose, 
And floundered down the gale ; 

The ships were staid, the yards were manned, 
And furled the useless sail. 


The summer ’s gone, the winter ’s come, 
We sail not on yonder sea ; 

Why sail we not, Sir John Franklin? 
A silent man was he. 


The summer goes, the winter comes— 
We cannot rule the year ; 

I ween, we cannot rule the ways, 
Sir John, wherein we ’d steer. 


The cruel ice came floating on, 

And closed beneath the lee, 
Till the thickening waters dashed no more ; 
Twice ice around, behind, before— 

My God ! there is no sea ! 


What think you of the whaler now? 
What of the Esquimaux ? 

A sled were better than a ship, 
To cruise through ice and snow. 
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Down sank the baleful crimson sun, 
The northern light came out, 

And glared upon the ice-bound ships, 
And shook its spears about. 


The snow came down, storm breeding storm, 
And on the decks was laid ; 

Till the weary sailor, sick at heart, 
Sank down beside his spade. 


Sir John, the night is black and long, 
The hissing wind is bleak, 

The hard, green ice is strong as death :— 
I prithee, Captain, speak ! 

The night is neither bright nor short, 
The singing breeze is cold, 

The ice is not so strong as hope— 
The heart of man is bold !~ 


What hope can scale this icy wall, 
High over the main flag-staff? 
Above the ridges the wolf and bear 
Look down, with a patient, settled stare, 
Look down on us and laugh. 


The summer went, the winter came— 
We could not rule the year ; 
But summer will melt the ice again, 
And open a path to the sunny main, 
Whereon our ships shall steer. 
The winter went, the summer went, 
The winter came around ; 
But the hard, green ice was strong as death, 
And the voice of hope sank to a breath, 
Yet caught at every sound. 


Hark ! heard you not the noise of guns ?— 
And there, and there, again ? 

*T is some uneasy iceberg’s roar, 
As he turns in the frozen main. 


Hurra ! hurra ! the Esquimaux 
Across the ice-fields steal : 

God give them grace for their charity ! 
Ye pray for the silly seal. 


Sir John, where are the English fields, 
And where are the English trees, 

And where are the little English flowers 
That open in the breeze? 


Be still, be still, my brave sailors ! 
You shall see the fields again, 

And smell the scent of the opening flowers, 
The grass, and the waving grain. 


Oh! when shall I see my orphan child ? 
My Mary waits for me. 

Oh ! when shall I see my old mother, 
And pray at her trembling knee? 


Be still, be still, my brave sailors ! 
Think not such thoughts again. 
But a tear froze slowly on his cheek ; 

He thought of Lady Jane. 


Ah ! bitter, bitter grows the cold, 
The ice grows more and more ; 

More settled stare the wolf and bear, 
More patient than before. 

Oh! think you, good Sir John Franklin, 
We ’ll ever see the land? 

°T was cruel to send us here to starve, 
Without a helping hand. 


*T was cruel, Sir John, to send us here, 
So far from help or home, 

To starve and freeze on this lonely sea ; 

I ween, the Lords of the Admiralty 
Would rather send than come. 


Oh ! whether we starve to death alone, 
Or sail to our own country, 

We have done what man has never done— 

The truth is founded, the secret won— 
We passed the Northern Sea !’’ 





THE PARLOR AQUARIUM. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE PARLOR AQUARIUM. 


Ir is not many years since Mr. Ward first drew 
the attention of botanists to the cultivation of 
plants in closely-glazed cases; but the most san- 

ine dreams of the discoverer could not then have 
‘oretold the many useful purposes to which the 
Wardian Case has become applicable, nor the im- 
portant a — it was destined to obtain 
in promoting the pleasant pursuits of enin 
atten. The Wardian Sen has one tates 
mental in diffusing a love of these pursuits among 
all classes of society. It has opened up to those 
whose pursuits confine them within the limits of 
the city’s smoke-cloud, a means whereby they may 
obtain “‘a peep at nature, if they can no more.” 
Far removed from green fields and leafy woods, 
they may, for instance, enjoy their leisure morn- 
ings in watching one of the most beautiful phe- 
nomena of vegetable development—the evolution 
of the circinate fronds of the fern ; a plant in every 
respect associated with elegance and beauty. This 
kind of gardening has, therefore, become of late 
years one of the most fashionable, while, at the 
same time, one of the most pleasant sources of 
domestic amusement. 

An interesting companion to the Wardian Case 
has lately been presented in the Aquatic Plant 
Case, or parlor aquarium, due to the ingenuity of 
Mr. Warington, and which has for its object, as 
its name indicates, the cultivation of aquatic or 
water plants. It may be described as a combina- 
tion of the Wardian case and the gold-fish globe, 
the object being to illustrate the mutual depend- 
ence of animal and vegetable life. Mr. Warington 
has lately detailed his experiments. ‘‘ The small 


gold-fish were placed in a glass receiver of about 
twelve gallons’ capacity, having a cover of thin 
muslin stretched over a stout copper wire, bent 
into a circle, placed over its mouth, so as to ex- 


clude as much as possible the sooty dust of the 
me 3 a here, without, at the same time, 
impeding the free e of the atmospheric air. 
This receiver was heat half-filled with ordinar 
spring-water, and supplied at the bottom with 
sand and mud, together with loose stones of lime- 
stone tufa from Matlock, and of sandstone; these 
were arranged so that the fish could get below. 
.-. A small plant of Vallisneria spiralis was intro- 
duced, its roots being inserted in the mud and 
sand, and covered by one of the loose stones, so as 
to retain the plant in its position 
terials being thus arranged, all appeared to go on 
well for a short time, until circumstances occurred 
which indicated that another and very material 
ent was required to perfect the adjustment.” 
The decaying leaves of the vallisneria produced a 
slime which began to affect the fish injuriously ; 
this it was necessary to get quit of. Mr. Waring- 
ton introduced five or six snails (Limnea stagnalis), 
*¢ which soon removed the nuisance, and restored 
the fish to a healthy state; thus perfecting the 
balance between the animal and vegetable inhabit- 
ants, and enabling both to perform their functions 
with health and energy. So luxuriant was the 
wth of the vallisneria under these circumstances, 
that by the autumn the one solitary plant orig- 
inally introduced had thrown out very numerous 
offshoots and suckers, thus multiplying to the 
extent of upwards of thirty-five strong plants, and 
these threw up their long spiral flower-stems in all 
directions, so that at one time more than forty 
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blossoms were counted lying on the surface of the 
water. The fish have been lively, bright in color, 
and appear very healthy; and the snails also— 
judging from the enormous quantities of gelatinous 
masses of eggs which they have deposited on all 
parts of the receiver, as well as on the fragments 
of stone—appear to thrive wonderfully, affording a 
large quantity of food to the fish in the form of 
the young snails, which are devoured as soon as 
they exhibit signs of vitality and locomotion, and 
before their shell has become hardened.” 

In remarking upon the result of his — 
Mr. Warington observes: ‘“‘ Thus we have that 
admirable balance sustained between the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, and that in a liquid ele- 
ment. The fish, in its respiration, consumes the 
oxygen held in solution by the water as atmos- 

heric air, furnishes carbonic acid, feeds on the 
insects and young snails, and excretes material well 
adapted as a rich food to the plant, and well fitted 
for its luxuriant growth. The plant, by its respi- 
ration, consumes the carbonic acid produced by the 
fish, appropriating the carbon to the construction 
of its tissues and fibres, and liberates the oxygen 
in its gaseous state to sustain the healthy functions 
of the animal life; at the same time that it feeds 
on the rejected matter, which has fulfilled its pur- 
poses in the nourishment of the fish and snail, and 

reserves the water constantly in a clean and 
Rrealthy condition. While the slimy snail, finding 
its proper nutriment in the decomposing vegetable 
matter and minute confervoid growth, prevents 
their accumulation by removing them; and by its 
vital powers converts what would otherwise act as 
a poison into a rich and fruitful nutriment, again 
to constitute a pabulum for the vegetable growth, 
while it also acts the important part of a purveyor 
to its finny neighbors.’’* This perfect adjustment 
in the economy of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, whereby the vital functions of each are per- 
manently maintained, is one of the most beautiful 
phenomena of organic nature. 

The Parlor Aquarium affords valuable, we might 
say invaluable, facilities to the naturalist in the 
prosecution of his researches. The botanist can 
now conveniently watch the development of aquatic 
plants under conditions not unnatural, throughout 
the entire period of their existence, from their 
germination to the production of flowers and the 
perfection of seeds; and we are in hopes that 
much of the obscurity that invests many aquatic 
vegetables will in consequence be cleared up. The 
zoologist is, perhaps, even more indebted to the 
invention. ‘The habits, not only of the fishes, but 
of the mollusca, can be accurately studied under 
natural conditions, and many important facts of 
their history ascertained and illustrated. The 
water-beetles and other aquatic insects will also 
come in for a share of attention. 

In concluding his paper in the Garden Compan- 
ion (i., p. 7), Mr. Warington states, that he is at 
present ag a similar arrangement with a 
confined portion of sea-water, employing some of 
the green sea-weeds as the vegetable members of 
the circle, and the common winkle or whelk to 
represent the water-snails. In a Report of the 
Yorkshire Naturalist’s Club, November 5, — 
we observe it stated, that Mr. Charlesworth 
an extract from a letter from a gentleman in 
America, detailing some successful experiments on 





* Quarterly Journal of the Chemical Society, iii. 52. 
+ Naturalist, vol. i. 239. 
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keeping marine molluscs alive in sea-water for 
months ; but our inquiries have not been successful 
in eliciting any further information on the subject. 

Experiments of our own have led to the conclu- 
sion, that some families of aquatic plants are 
altogether unsuitable for the Parlor Aquarium— 
such as potamogeton, chara, &c., which very soon 
communicate a putrescent odor to the water in 
which they are grown, rendering it highly dis- 


agreeable in a sitting-room. 





Curnese Launpry In Catirornra.—What a truly 
industrious people they are! At work, cheerfully 
and briskly, at ten o’clock at night. Huge piles of 
linen and under-clothing disposed in baskets about 
the room, near the different ironers, Those at work 
dampening and ironing—peculiar processes both. A 
bowl of water is standing at the ironer’s side, as in 
ordinary laundries, but used very differently. In- 
stead of dipping the fingers in the water, and then 
snapping them over the clothes, the operator puts his 
head in the bowl, fiils his mouth with water, and then 
blows so that the water comes from his mouth in a 
mist, resembling the emission of steam from an 
escape-pipe, at the same time so directing his head 
that the mist is scattered all over the piece he is about 
to iron. He then seizes his flat-iron. This invention 
beats the ‘‘ Yankees’’ all to bits. It is a vessel re- 
sembling a small, deep, metallic wash-basin, having 
a highly-polished flat bottom, and a fire continually 
burning in it. Thus they keep the iron hot, without 
running to the fire every five minutes and spitting on 
the iron to ascertain by the ‘‘ sizzle’’ if it be ready to 
use. This ironing machine has a long handle, and is 
propelled without danger of burning the fingers by 
the slipping of the ‘‘ ironing-rag.’’ Ladies who use 
the ordinary flat-irons will appreciate the improve- 
ment.— Marysville (California) Herald. 





Worps ALTERING IN MeAnrna.—What a multitude 
of words, originally harmless, have assumed a harm- 
ful as their secondary meaning! how many worthy 
have acquired an unworthy. Thus, ‘* knave’’ meant 
once no more than lad ; ‘* villain’? than peasant ; a 
** boor ’’ was only a farmer ; a ‘‘churl”’ but a strong 
fellow. ‘‘Timeserver’’ was used two hundred years 
ago quite as often for one in an honorable, as in a 
dishonorable sense, ‘‘ serving the time.’? There was 
a time when “‘ conceits’’ had nothing conceited in 
them ; ‘‘ officious’’ had reference to offices of kind- 
ness, not of busy meddling; ‘‘moody’’ was that 
which pertained to a man’s mood, without any gloom 
or sullenness implied. ‘‘ Demure’? (which is des 
meurs, of good manners) conveyed no hint, as it does 
now, of an overdoing of the outward demonstrations 
of modesty ; in aed « and ‘‘cunning’’ there 
was nothing of crooked wisdom implied, but only 
knowledge and skill ; ‘‘ craft,’ indeed, still retains 
very often its more honorable use, a man’s ‘* craft ’’ 
being his skill, and then the trade in which he is well 
skilled. And think you that the Magdalen could have 
ever given us ‘* maudlin’’ in its present contempt- 
uous application, if the tears of penitential weeping 
had been held in due honor in the world ?—R. 
Trench, on the Study of Words. 





Betier.—There can be no reasonable doubt that it 
is better to believe too much than too little, since, as 
Boswell observes (most probably in Johnson’s words), 
**a man may breathe in foul air, but he must die in 
an exhausted receiver.’? Much of the scepticism that 
we meet with is necessarily affectation or conceit, for 
it is as likely that the ignorant, weak, and indolent 
should become mathematicians as reasoning unbeliev- 
ers. Patient study and perfect impartiality must 
precede rational conviction, whether ending in faith 





or in doubt. Need it be asked, how many are capa- 
ble of such an examination? But whether men come 
honestly by their opinions or not, it is more advisable, 
though less easy, to refute than to burn, or even to 
scorch them. Galileo would not have been persecuted 
could he have been answered ; and Sir William Jones 
tells us that, even now, the Brahmins require a man 
to be punished who overpowers them in argument.— 
Sharpe’s Letters. 





A very French trial before the Paris Tribunal of 
Correctional Police is described in the Paris papers. 
Gervais and Mathieu are dealers in second-hand 
hooks, living next door to each other ; there was much 
rivalry between them. Mathieu was unwell ; Gervais 
recommended a salad of young elder-leaves ; Mathieu 
took the remedy, and was laid up for three days. He 
accused his rival of recommending the salad, that he 
might be incapacitated for business, and thus give 
Gervais an opportunity to carry all before him. The 
defendant declared that the patient had eaten immod- 
erately of the salad; which was not denied. The 
amateur doctor was acquitted of wilfully injuring his 
neighbor, but as he had derived advantage from his 
rival’s illness the court fined him twenty-five francs 
for the illegal practice of medicine. 





In most cases it is not contempt, but convention- 
ality, that induces us to pass by and ignore what it 
is not consistent with good taste to know anything ~ 
about. 


WE sometimes think we have no romance left, but 
some of us do still look at things and people as they 
are, and that alone produces romance enough. 

‘* HELL (a wise man has said) is paved with good 
intentions ;’’ why not pluck up the stones, and break 
the devil’s head with them ? 

‘* Way do you drug your wine ?’’ a merchant was 
asked. ‘* Because people will not drink it without.’’ 
Is it not the same with truth ? 

Some men 60 dislike the dust kicked up by the 
generation they belong to, that they lag behind it. 

Ir seems as if half the world were purblind ; they 
can see nothing unless it glitters. 

To Adam and Eve, Paradise was Home; to the 
good among their descendants, Home is Paradise. 


Persons will refrain from evil-speaking when per- 
sons refrain from evil-hearing. 


He who does evil that good may come, pays a toll 
to the devil to let him into heaven. 


Tue greatest truths are the simplest ; so are the 
greatest men and women. 


THE memory ought to be a storehouse, not a lum- 
ber-room. 


WE may keep the devil without the swine, but not 
the swine without the devil. 

WE have little moral faith in those who have never 
been imposed upon. 

Excessive indulgence to children, by parents, is 
only self-indulgence under an alias. 

Curist is still crucified between two thieves—An- 
tinomianism and Pharisaism.— Topludy. 

PrupENcE is a presumption of the future, con- 
tracted from the experience of times past. 


THE man who does not know how to leave off, will 
make accuracy frivolous and vexatious. 


Poetry is the key to the hieroglyphics of Nature. 





